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Before the 
war the support of the public school system was the 


Education has been much in the news 


second highest government ex- 
penditure 


EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 


and many people 
were beginning to ask whether 
the youth of the country were 
heing given a training corresponding to this enormous 
outlay of funds and energy. 


pertinent t 


When war came it was 
ask if those educators who denied moral 
itv and the distinction between right and wrong could 
admit that the Japanese were wrong in their murder- 
ous sneak attack on Pearl Harbor and that we were 
right in upholding honor and justice. Today, those 
entrusted with the task of re-educating the Nazis and 
Japanese are beginning to realize that these totalitarian 
forms were religions with beliefs and principles, and 
can be replaced not by vague rantings on liberalism 
and science, but by a definite creed and wavy of life for 
the whole man. The fact that so many of the “intel- 
lectuals” of the past generation embraced varying forms 
of pink and red atheism is itself an indication of a 
lack of sound principles and, as a reviewer of the New 
York Times savs, “argues some terrible deficiency in 
American education.” 
‘his deficiency requires no difficult: search. For 
vears Columbia Teachers’ College has occupied the fore- 
most position in the training of the 
FALSE country’s educators 
CONCEPTS 


Here in the name 
of “Progressive Education” Thorndike, 
Dewey, and Kilpatrick have waged in- 


cessant 


war on Christian traditions and have striven to 


put forth an evolutionary hedonism totally incompat- 
ible with the principles upon which our entire civil or- 


“pre wress- 


Let us briefly summarize the 
in which the youth are being indoctrinated : 


der is based 


ive” tenets 


1. God does not exist and there is no such 
thing as religion or faith. 

2. Man has no soul, mind, or reason, but is 
part of a great evolutionary process. 

There are no absolute and unchangeable 
moral standards. 

If there is no God, if man has no soul, and if there 
are no basic values, it is difficult to see how there can 
fidelity, and justice. 
Ordered life in the national, family, 
and personal But 
one of the benefits deriving from the 
evil of war is that it encourages thought and re-evalua- 


_ be patriotism, 
THE EVIL 
FRUIT 


sphere collapses. 


tion of principles. A writer in the English Journal says: 
Truth may have been beauty and beauty, truth, 
but our teaching was bringing to both a sad case 
Under the tragic compul- 
sion of a world gone mad and a United States con- 
fused, beset, and desperately worried, it finally 
and-most tardily became apparent that the vitamins 
and iron of our feelings for the fundamentally 
right and decent things must be readministered— 
and quickly. We had to give a blood transfusion 
of our democratic principles to the vitiated body 
of ineffectual belief held by our students. 
A blood transfusion of Christian principles—this is 


of pernicious anemia. 


the most effective offence against the atheistic isms. For 
it is on anemia and disease that Bolshevism spreads 
like an epidemic. The head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, has pointed out that 
the Soviets depend for the furtherance of their cause 
on sympathizers who carry on their attack against God, 
against democratic ideals, and against America’s way 
of life by way of labor unions, radio, motion pictures, 
and the schools. Those who have in their hands the 
teaching of the coming generation of America’s citi- 
zens may well ask themselves if they have been fellow- 
travelers in propagating a godless plague which is de- 
stroving the health of our civilization. 
There are two extremely important truths that mod- 
ern society cannot escape: the one is the tendency to 
evil in man, and the other is the 
ideal. Man must be 
considered as made up of body and 
soul with faculties both natural and 
supernatural, such as right reason 
and revelation show him to be. We must accept our 
original which was weakened through 
Adam; we may or may not accept Jesus Christ, but He 
remains the divine Redeemer Whom modern society is 
seeking. The greatest difference 
with the “progressives’ 


CHRIST, 
THE DIVINE 
TEACHER 


need of an 


inheritance 


we Catholics have 
(and one of the reasons why 
we have at great sacrifice borne a double burden in 
education) is our insistance on the permanent elements 
in life rather than on the changeable elements. We en- 
courage active thinking in order to face the problems 
of an imperfect world, but we maintain that sound 
thinking demands the permanent and abiding principles 
f the intellectual order and fixed goals in the moral 
order. 


“ ’ 


Our religious and social heritage contains re- 
vealed and unchangeable truths. It was upon the sound 
basis of these truths that the American nation was 


built and it is on this same foundation that she will 
survive. 
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Christ, the Light 


N the most majestic of the Gospels, Saint John in- 

troduces the figure of Christ to his readers as “the 

Light.” So widespread has been the use of this 
figure, and so obvious its import, that its full signifi- 
cance as applied to the Messiah may escape us. Christ, 
the Light, the Divine Person Who spreads lustre on 
every page of human history, so much so that it is 
meaningless without Him, is unfolded to us in the 
words of the Gospel. At no point in the course of this 
Gospel does Christ’s purpose become more pronounced 
than in his own testimony of Himself given in the 
Temple on Chanukah, the Feast of Lights: “I am the 
light of the world. He who follows me does not walk 
in the darkness, but will have the light of life.” (John 
8, 12.) 

The Liturgy of the Church at Easter attests the faith 
of true believers in Christ as the Light. What is more 
symbolic than the single candle remaining alight on the 
tripod during the three mournful evenings of Holy 
Week? Though disciples might fall away from: their 
Redeemer, and their secondary lights be extinguished, 
still the power of His example and teaching shines out 
in a sin-stricken world. When the moment of Our 
Lord’s death is symbolized by the withdrawal of the 
solitary candle from its socket, the grief and terror of 
the world is portrayed in the silence and the simulated 
rumble associated with Tenebrae. That the world may 
not give way to despair, the candle is triumphantly 
brought forth again after the \Jiserere, to indicate that 
if Christ must die, He must rise again glorious and 
more resplendent as the source of all light and life. 

Again, what is more stirring to the heart of the Chris- 
tian than the representation of Christ's resurrection 
portrayed in the lighting of the Paschal Fire on Easter 
Eve? The world is cold and dark without fire and 
light; so too the Christian soul is blighted and sterile 
without the light of Christ’s grace. A moment of hushed 
expectancy; then. the deacon sings: Lumen Christi— 
the Light of Christ! A spark from this new fire is 
used to light the paschal candle. This in turn is burned 
for forty days, representative of the period Christ 
spent on earth after His resurrection. Grace, life, joy 
comes into the world only with Christ; the Christian 
soul is at peace only when it reflects the light of Christ. 

Christ is the Light primarily because His coming 
brought grace to the world. Remember the signifi- 
cant prayer of Simeon in the Temple. He had grown 
old in the service of God, praying Him to send at 
last a deliverer, that the world might rise to new 
life from its bed of sin. Inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
and knowing full well that the Child he held in his 
arms was none other than the Chosen One of God, he 


hailed Him: “A light to the revelation of the gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel!” (Luke 2, 32.) 
He lived on earth to show us the light—the truths that 
would lead us to eternal life. “Now this is eternal 
life, that they may know thee, the only true God, and 
Him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ.” (John 17, 3.) 
He died on Calvary that the Light that is the life of 
grace might flow to us. His death set us free from 
darkness. The world came to know of the Light, how- 
ever, only through the Resurrection. Forth from the 
shadows and the gloom of death came the God-Man, 
glorious now, giving the world convincing proof that 
in His hands was dominion over life and death, over 
virtue and the forgiveness of sin. Never did Christ 
the Light shine more gloriously than on that first 
Easter morning. 

Since Christ the Light is Head of the Mystical Body, 
formed by His love on Calvary and made effective by 
the Resurrection, those who are united with Him have 
an obligation to reflect the Light in their living. “If 
you are risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is seated at the right hand of God.” 
(Colossians 3, 1.) The Christian must form himself 
in accord with his divine exemplar. In a world of sin 
and darkness he might be a light—one who by his vir- 
tuous living reveals to others the strength that comes 
from life in the Mystical Body. Towards that end he 
has pledged himself by Baptism, when he was made one 
in the Light. The grace of confirmation has given him 
the gift of leadership and authority. By frequent con- 
fession and communion he has laid hold of the secret of 
living truly the life of the Spirit. By his association 
with the Liturgy of the Church, he has his mind fixed 
on the vision that Christ holds out for those who are 
faithful to the witness of the Light. 

“He who follows me does not walk in darkness, but 
will have the light of life.”” But the Christian in his pil- 
grimage is not unaware of his special obligation to bring 
others to the Light. The illumination that spread in the 
minds and souls of the Apostles on the Day of the Res- 
urrection and after makes him eager to spread the scope 
of the Mystical Body of Christ the Light, until that day 
when it will become co-extensive with the human race, 
and “all will be one” in Christ. The means at his dis- 
posal are unlimited—he shares the very life of Christ 
the Light; what is wanting is willingness to act as a 
lesser light in bringing men to a knowledge of God. 
One tiny spark of the rapture that thrills the earnest 
Catholic on Easter morn is potent enough to stir him 
towards accomplishment of the very purpose of his 
existence: to bear witness to Christ the Light, that all 
may come to know the Savior of the world. 








By Francia P. Moran, S. FE. 
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few hours ago there was 
A catrated at this splen- Editor’s Note: 

did altar, upon this faith- 
ful sturdy “rock,” the sacred and 
life-giving Liturgy in the ancient 
manner of the East. The inter- 
weaving oriental chants, the fra- 
grant incense brought from afar, 
the flowing vestments and the 
graceful gestures of the minis- 
ters—all seem particularly at 


uary. 





home in this vast Byzantine edi- 


We are privileged to 
print here the text of the sermon deliv- 
ered by Father Francis P. Moran of 
Boston, during the Church Unity Octave 
services at the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C., in Jan- 
It is an eloquent and moving plea 
for a greater understanding and sympa- 
thetic interest in our Brethren who, to a 
gteat extent, already possess the Faith but 
still remain outside the True Fold. 


grace flows on and on. More 
than anything else on earth it 
unites the past and present, and 
in uniting them, links them to an 
endless future. Living centuries 
ago, it is still alive today, and will 
be alive forever, as long as one 
priestly voice remains to pro 
nounce the words over the bread 
and over the cup. Only my par- 
ticular hands will cease their min- 
istry, only this individual voice 








fice. There is a symbol too, per- 
haps, in the fact that this shrine 
is yet a crypt, a New World catacomb, an immense 
cave teeming with a Secret that has power to renew the 
To share that “Secret” with us to- 
night, to share our joy in its possession, we prayerfully 


face of the earth. 


invite the Separated Christians of the East. 
Secret no less than ours. 

So natural does the oriental “way of worship” seem 
in a church built to honor Jesus Christ, Himself an Ori- 
ental, and receiving its jurisdiction, its title to exist- 
ence, from the successor of the Oriental, Peter, that we 
of the West almost feel foreign, as though we were 
the strangers here, latter-day 
ancient and unchanging scene. 

And, in a sense, we are. We are not, in the historic 
order of things, fellow-citizens of Christ; we Chris- 
tians of the Latin rite are they who have seen His star 
in the East and have come from distant places to adore 
Him. We are in the company of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, the Boy of Nazareth, the Man of Galilee, not as 
natives of those blessed villages but because those vil- 
lages could not contain His love for men. Therefore, 
on the day of Pentecost, He sent His stewards into 
the highways and byways of the world to compel, not 
one immediate people, but “all nations” to come to His 
nuptial feast. It is we, and not the orientals, who must 
ask ourselves if we wear the wedding garment. 

The preservation of ancient rites serves to external- 
ize the essential indefectibility of our one true Faith. 
The garments patterned in olden times show us what 
our predecessors looked like; the repetition of ancient 
texts in the sweet languages of other days allows us to 
hear them at their prayers. But the Liturgy is more 
than a mere museum, more than a frequently re-enacted 
drama. Through its deep channels a vital stream of 


It is their 


newcomers upon an 


be stilled. Only we, the human 

beings who take part in it, change 
with the years; the liturgy is the constant sacrifice hon- 
oring God’s Name among the Gentiles from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. 

This God-taught way of worship, perfect among sac- 
rifices as the Lord’s Prayer is perfect among prayers, 
this gracious summons to unite as brothers in human- 
ity’s greatest Action, produced in the beginning a heav- 
enly harmony in the hearts of all who shared in it. O 
quam bonum et incundum habitare fratres in unum! It 
produced a celestial communism, this common owner- 
ship of Things that transcend human life itself. It 
bound old friends together and furnished occasion for 
the making of new ones. It was unthinkable that those 
who shared the Master’s Bread should not share His 
friendships also. Men knew Christ and recognized each 
other in the Breaking of this Bread. Only when they 
refused to sit at the board together, when literally they 
became “dissidents,” or when they chose other food of 
their own, and literally became “heretics,” did enmities 
and distrust break out among Christian people. 

Over the unhappy interlude between the blessed days 
when all were one and the present time, man’s instinct- 
ive sense of the “decency” of religious unity draws a 
certain flimsy and only half-concealing curtain. When 
timidly from time to time we lift it, the prospect, with 
all its unsightliness, afflicts each heart anew. It is worse. 
instead of better, than we remembered it. 

The purpose of the Church Unity Octave, as I regard 
it, is not to emphasize these unhappy divisions that now 
exist among Christians. It is neither to praise faith 
nor to castigate infidelity. Rather it is to keep alive 
among us an appreciation of the inevitable joy of Chris- 
tian unity and to sound a constantly ringing warning 
of the many and very subtle ways that that unity may 
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be lost. We Catholics, indebted to God’s goodness for 
all we have, are not assembled this week to preen our- 
selves as of a nobler stamp than the souls for whom 
we pray. How can any of us say that, given the cir- 
cumstances, we might not have made a greater rent 
than they in the seamless robe of Christ? 

We cannot read the hearts of living men, much less 
assign motives and inspirations to men long dead. We 
seldom have complete information regarding happen- 
ings of the hour; how can we expect history to remem- 
ber for us all the significant details of events in the 
distant past? Only this we know, and know it in our- 
selves, that pride, continued disobedience, lust for 
power and prestige, can separate any of us from God 
and our fellowmen, and therefore, when such elements 
enter the lives of many men at the sanie time, entire 
nations can be swept from unity with others. 

Therefore we pause this week not to discover or to 
condemn the mistakes of the past but to teach ourselves 
once more how to avoid them in the present. Our first 
duty to Christian unity is not so much to collect some 
scattered remnants of it as to protect and defend that 
portion of it of which we are a part. We hold the gar- 
ment to the light of Faith to see if, and where, it may 
have worn a little thin. 

The man, of pious memory, who evolved the various 
intentions of this Octave placed at the head of the list 
“the Return of Oriental Separatists.”” Undoubtedly he 
felt that the existence in this world of millions of good 
people who share the sacramental benefits of Chris- 
tian sanctity and vet seem to resist the sacramental bond 
of Christian unity is the greatest of all calamities. If 
he foresaw the world of today hurrying,—hurled, to a 
choice between Christ and anti-Christ, he must have 
felt that there is no time to be lost, not even the days 
within one week, in working and praying for this great 
“Return.” ; 

Or perhaps the holy Founder, as he surveyed the 
divers separations among men, felt that the “Return” 
of the Orientals should be the easiest of all “Returns,” 
that sacrament should cry out to sacrament, and priest- 
hood embrace priesthood wherever found. Perhaps he 
felt that the Orientals, with their passionate respect for 
tradition, might the more readily come back to a tradi- 
tion even .older than their own—the tradition of the 
one fold and the one shepherd. Perhaps he felt that 
the separated Orientals, glorious in their martyrdoms 
for Christ, might the more generously undergo the 
mental martyrdom involved in resigning an age-old po- 
sition in favor of the more venerable one of allegiance 
to Christ’s Vicar on earth. 

The founder of this Octave, and those who for forty 
years have propagated and honored it, are united in the 
opinion that the greatest and perhaps the only barrier 
to the return of the separated Orientals is the long- 
enduring lack of contact, first in civil and cultural con- 
cerns and then in religious matters, between the sep- 
arated Christians of the East and their brethren in the 


West. The unknown is necessarily the unloved. And 
the human heart abhors the vacuum occasioned by the 
lack of love and fills it with love’s sad substitute— 
hatred and distrust. 

This lack of contact, too, has fostered the illusion, 
vehemently denied by every official action of the 
Church, that the unity of which we speak calls for an 
abandonment of those racial, cultural, ceremonial and 
disciplinary elements that make the East the East. The 
Orientals seem to sigh, with their predecessors, the 
children of Israel: “How can we sing our songs in a 
foreign land!” But history and reason and tradition 
all prove that the one Fold shepherded by Christ’s Vicar 
is for no Christian a “foreign land.” As this morn- 
ing’s Liturgy attests, the songs of the East are loved 
and honored here. Peter throughout the centuries 
strains his ears and cups his fisherman’s hands to hear 
those songs, and when he hears them not, he weeps and 
recalls that Peter who, once upon a time, also denied 
his Master before men. 

In the thrilling days when Christianity was one, Peter, 
for reasons of his own if from no higher inspiration, 
deft Antioch for Rome. Probably it seemed fit to him 
that the head of the apostolic band should personally 
assault the capitol of the world. And of all the bishop- 
rics he might have chosen he selected that one for the 
ministrations of Christ’s Vicar and, since that vicariate 
is borne not by immortals but by men, for his succes- 
sors. When the patriarchal organization of the Church 
began to emerge, the Patriarchate of the West, nor- 
mally enough, was likewise directed by the holy pon- 
tiff. Thenceforth as Romans looked to him as parish 
priest and bishop, as occidentals venerated him as pa- 
triarch, so all the Christians in the world looked Rome- 
ward to the Vicar of their Christ. And no one saw 
anything unusual in the fact that they did. Ubi Petrus, 
ibt Ecclesia. No election had made Peter Vicar, no 
human scrutiny of merits, no worldly arguments of 
worth. Christ has chosen him, and Christians acquti- 
esced. They, and perhaps we, might have chosen oth- 
erwise, but Christ had chosen him—upon this Rock 
did He build His Church. 

It was easy enough for a while to look to Rome as 
the center of religion while it was likewise the all-pow- 
erful center of the imperial regime. To the pious mind 
it seemed a coincidence bevond questioning. But when 
the civil power forsook the Tiber for the Bosphorus, 
less pious minds may have supposed,—or souls bewil- 
dered by their world’s upheaval may have taken it for 
granted, that religious leadership had returned East- 
ward with it. Therein they mistook the transitory Rome 
of the Caesars for the eternal Rome of the Popes, 
“quella Roma onde Cristo e Romano.” 


When the political pendulum swung back again we 
must not suppose that the transition was completed with 
the finality which the schoolboy imagines when he mem- 
orizes historic dates. Naturally the glamor of the one- 
time seat of empire did not dissolve all at once. In fact, 
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much of its glamor persists to this day, and countless 
brilliant Western minds love to luxuriate in it. Splen- 
did, time-defying monuments, refinements in manners 
not lost in a day, literature, music, the fine arts and 
other evidences of culture inevitably remained to mourn 
a political eminence apparently gone forever. 

lhe ecclesiastical authorities of the East would have 
been of more than heroic mold if they immediately re- 
nounced the practice which 
had theirs when the 
Lord of the World was, in 
Nor 
sup- 
posed that when a civil or 


been 


a sense, their subject 
must it be generally 
religious leader fights to re- 
tain old privileges that he 
alwavs does so for reasons 
of personal vanitv. One of 
the strongest instincts of a 
conscientious prince, civil or 
religious, is to preserve in- 
tact the honor and author 
ity which he must pass on 
There 
cannot be 


to his successors. 


fore, we sur- 
prised if the Eastern pre 
lates, in a strange and try 
ing circumstance, clung to 
titles, 
translate 
other languages, often, with 
their oriental 


often 
into 


high-sounding 
difficult to 


love for su- 
perlatives, susceptible — to 
misunderstanding. Not 
ervone had—or 


so keen a 


ev- 
has today, 
theological and 
liturgical sense as to make 
accurate distinctions _ be- 

tween the rights and privileges of popes and patriarchs 
and emperors. 

We must remember that men do not live for centur- 
ies; they live only for a number of decades. Their 
problems are of the day and thev solve them, as best 
they can on the day with little reference to the mature 
conclusions of historians a thousand vears vet unborn. 
We know from our own experience, and must consider 
it to be true in regard to others, that men cannot usually 
withdraw themselves from their surroundings and ob- 
serve contemporary life as if it were acting on a stage. 
And always it is true that the worthiest of men when in 
doubt, favor familiar things and long-standing pre 
sumptions. 

If the prelates of Byzantium saw handwriting on the 
wall in the resurgence of Rome they were seers indeed 
More probably they felt, clearly enough they hoped, that 
the change was a temporary circumstance. It must 
have seemed incredible that the venerable East would 
not ultimately emerge as permanent ruler of the world 


Rev. Francis P. Moran, S. 
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They had not the benefit of our convenient tracts “D: 
Romano Pontifice,” the truth of which all seems so ob 
vious now; they had only compassion for the Patriarch 
of the West engaged in the thankless task of clipping 
grass from the aisles of his basilicas. Their sin cannot 
have been too great if they regarded the Bishop of 
Rome, Pope or no Pope, as a somewhat sorry compan- 
ion for the other patriarchs of the Church. We know 
that wrong; we 
cannot at this late date be 
certain that the 

as individuals 

that their 
than right. 
Everyone knows the sad 


they were 

syzantines 
then 
cause 


knew 


was less 


history of what is brutally 
called the “Great 
a separation within the fol- 
Christ, of 
saint, with 

hearts and venerable heads 
Let us write 
the sand! Let him 
who is without sin cast the 
first stone. Let those whose 
families 


Schism,” 
lowers of saint 
from brave 
on either side. 
it on 


have never been 
misunderstanding 


internal 


rent by 
and 
write the dispassionate his- 
tory of the trouble that 
divided so many Eastern 
Churches from. the See of 


forsooth, it 


animosities 


Peter because, 
is in the West. 

Oriental 
on their 


people, except 
mountain 


have seldom seen the won- 


tops, 


derful winter phenomenon 
If they had they would appreciate our North- 
ern experience of watching snowy objects acquiring 
mass as they roll down hill. In it they would see the 
picture of the accumulating differences between East 
and West. A personal prejudice, a community dis- 
a racial enmity, a regional hate 


of snow 


trust, and men who 


love each other’s God destroy each other’s altars! 
Ours, today, dear brethren, is the task, to the eye 
foolish, perhaps; to the mind illogical, perhaps; to 
history contradictory; to experience improbable—but, 
to the grace of God facile and delightful, of reversing 
that unhappy progress by calling Christian unto Chris- 
tian, forgetting for the moment regions, races, com- 
munities and personalities, in the splendor of the vision 
“that all may be one.” The flame of love of man for 


man in Christ is ever more potent than the snowy mass 


of hatred because it is not confined to a mere downward 
progress but can spread in all directions at once. As 
material fire can leap from house to house, oblivious of 
the architecture or the age thereof, so the fire of Chris- 
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love can leap from heart to heart regardless of the 
r of a man’s skin or the accents of his voice. 
lhe very political dissentions that God has permitted 
His world within our lifetime may prove a hidden 
‘race forcing us to the conclusion that men and nations 
innot any longer live unless they love. Historically, 
there may have been a time when the East and the West 
could each go its separate way. But the poet wrote too 
soon when he said “Ne’er the 
twain shall meet.” The world 


of God by liturgies in ancient tongues, among them the 
language that He spoke Himself. Sometimes we hear 
an impatient murmur: why do they not all unite, they 
have so much in common including such a notable dif- 
ference from the usages of the West. To the Church’s 
true mind, however, such a suggestion is anathema. 
These various oriental churches are doors from which 
her sons have fled their home; they must always be 
open for the hour when these 
sons return. Their places are 





is smaller now; the events of 


the last few vears have proved All Xd 
ay 


that, willy nilly, the twain must 
meet and mutual isolationism 
must join the repertory of ar- 
chaic phrases. Whether we like 
it or not, we are about to have 
“one world.” Not a better world, 
perhaps, nor a more pleasant 


God speaks to me in 


world, but it will be a world in 
which every man, regardless of 
his creed or race, must either 
work with, or fight against each 
other. We of the West shall 
never have again the arrogant 
possibility of indifference to the 
existence of the East. 

The Gift of Holv Wisdom, 
Hagia Sophia, which every 
Christian has received in Con- 
firmation, raises its voice to 





the morning, 
From meadows wet with dew, 

When the sun peeping over the ranges, 
Has melted the mists of blue. 


He speaks to me in the noontime, 
When the sun is like beaten brass; 

And the wind sweeping over the headlands, 
Has silvered the bending grass. 


When evening shadows play. 
When out in the fields and meadows, 
He speaks to me all day. 


—Harriet Markham Gill 


always set at table; their rooms 
are ready; their keepsakes are 
reverently preserved. 

We must always have these 
“rites” even if, at times, the 
number of their communicants 
be lamentably small. They are 
living witness to that ideal: “In 
essentials, unity; in non-essen- 
tials, variety; in all things, 
charity.” It follows without 
saving that this trinity must be 
unbroken. To make a proper 
garden the gardener must sow 
many different flowers; to paint 


I hear His voice in the pine trees, a pleasing picture, the artist 


must employ many colors; to 
present a worthy symphony, the 
musician must summon the vast- 
ly differing voices of many in- 
struments. The blessed “Gar- 








suggest the onlv answer. We 
know that there is only one 
trustworthy bridge between the Fast and the West, 
and that is our Christianity, the greatest moral force 
we have in common. Threadbare old arguments, the 
rattling of old names and the whispering of old scan- 
dals keep the majority of Eastern Christians from 
the embrace of their brethren in the West; is it not time 
that the touch of dead men’s hands cease to control our 
present lives? Is it not time that all of us kneel at our 
common altar and con-celebrate the mysteries of our 
common Lord? 

It is time for all of us to fall on our knees and say 
with Peter “Thou art Christ. the Son of the Living 
God.” And as we do, we must recall that He left us 
not one, but two precious legacies—an enduring Sacri- 
fice and a visible Vicar on earth. The first is no more 
clearly proved than the second. “Behold I am with 
you always” applies no more truly to Christ in the 
Blessed Eucharist than to Christ in the person of His 
Vicar on Peter’s throne. His credentials are the same— 
“As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” 


Lastly, reference must be made to a unity, more 
properly “uniformity,” which we need not seek. Look- 
ing about us we find many precious reminders of the 
glories of the past. These are the various groups of 
faithful adherents of oriental rites who rejoice the ears 


dener” of Easter morning, the 
Artisan of Nazareth, the divine 
Musician—Himself called “the New Song” by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, proceeds in this same way. The 
“many mansions” in His Father’s house have their 
splendid counterpart on earth in the diversity of our 
many rites. 

Sometimes with horror Holy Mother Church sees 
her wandering sons dangerously lingering near thresh- 
olds that are not her own. Within are generously pro- 
vided warmth and light and much good fellowship and 
a willing place at table. Therein is a simulation of the 
lamps of the Wise Virgins, of the well-filled wine jars 
of Cana, but at the splendid banquet, there is no Bread. 
Heresy, indeed, has chosen but its choice has turned to 
ashes in its mouth. Its wooing of the East serves no 
one’s cause, not even its own—whatever that may be. 

Sut even as I suggest the technical word “heretics,” 
I would not leave it standing in its stark ugliness. 
Rather I would add and make my own the sentiments 
of the great Manning, Cardinal of our Holy Church 
and as staunch a defender of Catholic truth as any pre- 
late that ever lived, in East or West. “We may say,” 
said His Eminence, “that those who are not of our faith 
are in heresy, but God forbid that we should call them 
heretics. The millions of our people who live lives of 


(Continued on page 108) 
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The Church 
Unity Octave 


in Rome 


By Bede Macbachen, S. A. 


1k 


ANY thousands of the faith- 
ful here in Rome, the cen- 
ter of Catholic unity, joined 

in making the fortieth annual ob- 
servance of the Church Unity Oc- 
tave a prominent milestone on the 
road that leads to the glorious des- 
tination of this crusade of prayer. 
In this city where there are several 
hundred churches and _ countless 
chapels in the many ecclesiastical 
colleges and religious institutes sit- 
uated in every section of ancient, 
medieval, and modern Rome, it 
would be difficult to determine how 
extensive was the actual participa- 
tion in the Octave. However, there 
is a great deal of evidence on hand 
to show that this year’s observance 


The Vatican: Center of Catholic Unity 


of the Octave in the Eternal City 
was a fervent and enthusiastic one. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Octave pre- 
sents the picture of a tide, which by 
reason of its universal appeal, echo- 
ing from the very Heart of Our 
Savior, swells in its sweep and force 
from year to year. 

Among the public observances of 
the Octave in Rome several deserve 
special notice. For more than twenty 
years the Octave has been solemnly 
observed in the church of St. Paul 
alla Regola. According to an ancient 
tradition this church is located in 
that quarter of imperial Rome where 
St. Paul the Apostle spent the two 


Exterior of the Church of Sant’ Onofrio in Rome, which recently came into 
the care of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


years of his first imprisonment at 
Rome. It was to this church that 
the Father Founder of the Society 
of the Atonement was providentially 
led when he first sought a center for 
the Octave in the city of Christ’s 
Vicar. The series of eight sermons 
yas preached by the eloquent Father 
Carmen Mascia, of the Third Order 
Regular of St. Francis. Among 
those who officiated at Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament were the 
Reverend Rectors of several Pon- 
tifical Colleges and the Ministers 
General of two Religious Orders. 
On January 25, the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, Solemn 
Mass was celebrated in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament was im- 
parted by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Fumasoni - Biondi, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, assisted by stu- 
dents of the Urban College. 

‘In the spacious church attached 
to the convent of the Sisters of the 
Atonement on Monte del Gallo, the 
(ctave was observed with particu- 
lar interest and -devotion. Rever- 
end Fr. Bonaventure, S. A., Super- 
ior at Sant’ Onofrio al Gianicolo, 
celebrated High Mass on the feast 
of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome and 
also on the feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul. The evening services 
included the recitation of the Ros- 
ary, the Litany of Loretto, special 
prayers for Unity, and a sermon, 
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Interior views of the Church of Sant’ Onofrio in Rome 


which on six occasions was preached 
by priests of the Missionary Insti- 
tute “della Consolata,” on January 
19 by a Capuchin Friar, and on the 
concluding day by His Excellency 
Peter Pisani, titular Archbishop of 
Costanza in Scythia. 


The recently appointed Procura 
tor General of the Paulist Fathers, 
Very Reverend Edward Peters, 
C. S. P., rector of Santa Susanna’s, 
the church for American Catholics 
in Rome, conducted the Church Un- 
ity Octave in the beautiful church in 
St. Bernard’s Square. This year 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the coming to Rome of the Paul- 
ist Fathers to care for the church 
of Santa Susanna in the interest of 
\merican Catholics. The occasion 
was fittingly commemorated on the 
Sunday following the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul when Very 
Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P., 
Superior General of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, celebrated Solemn Mass in 
thanksgiving for the many blessings 
received during the past quarter 
century. 


Throughout the week of the Oc- 
tave the Vatican Radio presented 
several addresses in Italian, French, 
Spanish, English, and German. Rev. 


Henry J. Nolan, S. J., director of 
the English language programs of 
the Vatican Radio, announced the 
intention for each day and recited 
the official Prayer for Unity. On 
four occasions the fifteen minute 
program in English was devoted to 
talks relating to Church Unity. The 
speakers were Father Brannigan, S 
J.. of the Russian College, Very 
Rev. Peter Whitty, vice rector of 
the Beda College, Father O’Don- 
nell, S. J., and the compiler of this 
report. Among the speakers for the 
Italian series of talks were Profes- 
sor Eugene Zolli, former chief rab- 
bi of Rome, and the substitute sec- 
retary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, whose 
topic was “Father Paul and the 
Oriental Congregation.” Most ex- 
tensive of all was the series of 
French addresses. On the opening 
day of the Octave the French pro- 
gram director read an address that 
had been specially prepared for the 
occasion by Paul Claudel, the peer 
of Catholic poets in contemporary 
French letters and former Ambas- 
sador to Washington. Other French 
speakers included the Reverend 
Rector of the Russian College, a 
professor of the Biblical Institute, 
and Rev. Charles Boyer, S. J., Pre- 


tect of Studies in the Gregorian 
University, and President of the 
central Committee of “Unitas,” the 
recently established international 
association for the spiritual union 
of men. 


Most heartening, indeed, was the 
widespread interest in the Church 
Unity Octave which the Friars at 
Sant’ Onofrio’s found everywhere 
in the Eternal City. The publicity 
which the Octave received in the 
pages of the “Osservatore Ro- 
mano,” the semi-official daily news- 
paper of Vatican City, and in the 
fourth number of the new quarterly, 
“Unitas,” the far-reaching appeal 
that was sounded over Europe from 
the Vatican radio station, and the 
vast opportunities, as was illus- 
trated by the address to the students 
of the Beda College by Fr. Kenneth, 
S. A., for bringing the cause of 
Church Unity before all peoples 
through the clergy from every quar- 
ter of the globe who come to the 
center of Christendom for higher 
studies, are but the presage of that 
era of peace and unity which can 
be realized only in the fulfillment of 
Christ’s praver for the union of all 
men in His Mystical Body, which is 
the Church. 








How Communism Wins: 


American housewives 
probably didn’t know what 
total war meant until 

World War II explained the term 
i total war meant 
even to the 
trimming 
the family diet, standing on line to 
food. Total 
from the pilot flying a 
bomber all the wav back to the sav- 
ing of fats in the kitchen 

The did her part on 
the home World War II. 


How is she doing 1n the total war 


in a graphic way: 
whole nations at war- 


housewife saving fats, 


buy rationed war 


ranged 


housewife 
front in 


against Communism in America to 
day? To take just one aspect of 
this war, let’s look at the home front 
on which the wife of the 


movement, in 


union 


member must serve. Yes, must, if 
she would do her part to have the 
home she and her unionist husband 
value so highly. 


What 
this 


Chiefly 
attend his union meet- 


can the union member's wife do? 


encourage her husband to 
ings regularly Here’s whv: 

One of the most effective of Communist strategies is 
the tedium technique, which has been summarized in 
this slogan “tire out the God-fearing citizens, and 
then we'll take over.” 

Its effectiveness lies in the common human. inclina- 
tion to avoid The Communists 
a man has put in a full week’s work 


he counts on spending Saturdav and Sunday 


long-winded meetings. 
know that after 
with his 
family in well-earned recreation 

The Communists can be sure that the worker doesn't 
care to attend a meeting that starts at 10 o’clock on a 
Saturday morning, four in 
the afternoon to the following Saturday with its busi- 
ness unfinished 
tended the 
Saturday 


and has to be adjourned at 


It’s a good het that those who at- 
first Saturday won't be around the second 

It’s a good bet, too, that most workers are not going 
to turn out early on a Sunday morning for a union 
meeting which spoils all plans for a weekend, and kills 
the chance of even a brief Sunday afternoon excursion. 

So the odds favor the Communists, their long meet- 
ings and their tedium technique. 


Norman McKenna, above, widely 
known in the Catholic Trades Union 
this 
what can be done to offset the in- 
roads of Communists in their efforts 


to control labor unions. 


The Remedy 


Something can be done about it, 
of course, and in several instances 
the remedy has worked remark- 
ably well—the tedium technique has 
turned on its originators. 
Weary of long meetings, but even 


been 


wearier of being made puppets by 
Communist politicians, American 
minded unionists have attended theit 
meetings faithfully, and stayed to 
the bitter, boring end. 
not be tired out, and so the Com- 
munists were balked in their plans 
to take over. 

The tedium technique is typical 
of the Communists’ thoroughness, 
their clever use of psychology and 


They would 


article outlines 


their willingness to sacrifice their 
leisure time for a cause. 

How many Catholic union mem- 
bers are willing to do the same? 
How many Catholic wives are ready 
to encourage their husbands to attend union meetings, 


to outstav the Communists ? 


The tedium technique is a weapon in a war of attr 
tion; it is a tactic of guerrilla warfare—tire out the 
enemy, but avoid open battles. The Communists have 
just that in unions but 


knowledge of their tactics has diminished their success 


heen doing many increasing 


That is because more and more unionists are realiz 
ing that if they would have American, democratic ideas 
prevail in their unions, they must force into the open 
those who regard the union primarily as a means of 
propagating ideas favorable to the spread of interna- 
tional Communism. 


lo cite two instances. In the United Electrical Work- 
ers and the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, both CIO 
and both dominated by pro-Communist elements, rank 
and file movements have sprung up with the past vear, 
directing their energies to the restoration of democracy 
in union affairs. Both movements are grass root de 
velopments, originating in widely separated parts of 
the country, unifying later in a common cause. 

The leaders of these movements are now sacrificing 
their free time to push their crusade for American 
unionism; they are matching the Communists sacrifice 


for sacrifice. But the success of the movements de 
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pend finally on the willingness of the individual union 
member. 

Put in other words, whatever reform is carried out 
within the labor movement must be carried out by the 

fforts of individual unionists. No government agency 

can move into a union and purge it of Communist 
leadership; no existing law can force a union to oust 
(ommunists or pro-Communists from its offices. Laws 
which would bar Communists from holding union office 
run smack into the difficulty of proving who is a Com- 
munist. Some unions have amended their own elec- 
tion laws to bar Communists from nomination and 
election to office, but again there is raised the problem 
if pinning the Communist label on very elusive char- 
acters 

Further, such regulations may result in a Communist 
heing deprived of his livelihood, and the American 
Constitution forbids depriving a man of the right to 
earn a living because of his beliefs. 

Those who have been fighting Communism the long- 
est and most effectively agree that you can’t beat down 
Communism by passing laws against its supporters. 

To stop Communism in the labor movement, you 
have to meet Communist-labor tactics with American- 
labor tactics. That means that the American unionist 
has to outstay the Communist and force him into the 
open. 

It means that American workers, every one of them, 
must attend their union meetings faithfully, must keep 
well informed on union affairs and policies, must be 
ready to join in any discussion of union activities, must 
he ready to volunteer their services to further the 
union’s progress. 

A nuisance, isn’t it? A sacrifice of time which could 
be spent in healthful recreation. As Father John F. 
Cronin, S. S., observes in his pamphlet, Communism, 
A World Menace, “Doing this means sacrifice. Both 
leaders and followers in the struggle against Commun- 
ism pay a heavy price. Their families likewise suffer. 
Often it is a literal martyrdom. But it is needed to- 
day. Christianity and democracy alike have never 
lacked heroic souls who so loved God and country that 
they would sacrifice without limit for a cause.” 

The sacrifice is a personal one and while there are, 
as Fr. Cronin says, “heroic souls,” the fight against 
Communism has been more than once held back by 
those unwilling to make personal sacrifices. Rank and 
file revolts against Communist leadership have failed 
for lack of troops—mass support. The troops were 
home with their families, not at union meetings where 
every voice and vote counted. 

It is not pleasant to persuade the family man to face 
his paradox: to preserve the good things which pro- 
duce the happiness in his home, he must spend more 
of his time away from it. 

But once he realizes the evil that Communism can 
do to his home and family, he is ready to sacrifice some 
of his home hours to preserve that home. Those who 


have most to lose through Communism, once their eves 
are opened, make the most persevering and courageous 
opponents of it. 

The family man’s sacrifice means as well a sacrifice 
for his wife and family. How many Catholic women 
will encourage their husbands to attend union meetings 
regularly, and more, to assume the responsibility and 
work entailed in running for union office? It’s a ques- 
tion to be faced by the Catholic woman who reads with 
alarm of the spread of Communism in Europe and 
wonders, what are we coming to? 

We were coming; today we have arrived at the stage 
in history where Communism can only be stopped by 
personal sacrifices made by each one of us, sacrifices 
of time and pleasure by individuals. 

For the Catholic wife, that means more than a nega- 
tive tolerance of a husband's absence to attend union 
meetings; it means a positive support for his union 
activities—for the best motive, to keep the home they 
both love safe from the grasp of totalitarian Com- 
munism. 

Did you think that Communism would leave your 
home alone? Did you think that Communists could 
seek control of the labor movement without their rise 
in power affecting your home? Communist power 
could never be limited to control of labor union poli- 
cies, because Communism knows no such limited ob- 
jectives. It has this in common with Catholicism: it is 
an all-embracing way of life; with the Communist, as 
with the Catholic, it has to be all or nothing. Catho- 
lics cannot pick and choose among the articles of faith, 
nor can Communists decide for themselves which of 
the party’s policies they will follow. 

Communist infiltration of the labor movement, like 
Communist infiltration anywhere else, is all of a piece— 
it is aimed at the destruction of the American way of 
life, and your home is an integral part of that life. That 
means that the housewife, even in her own home, is 
engaged in the fight against Communism. 

How can she fight it best? By helping her husband 
fight it. 

He won’t have to fight alone, like a guerrila fighter, 
sniping here and there at the enemy. On the contrary, 
his personal sacrifices, to be effective, should be joined 
with the sacrifices of others, in an orderly, coordin- 
ated movement. The individual Catholic unionist who 
sets out to oppose Communism will soon discover that 
there are many others ready to join him. 

Some believe that individual Catholics, by the sheer 
force of good Christian behavior, can stem the tide of 
Communist activity in the labor movement. That is 
true in only a limited sense. For one thing, if the 
force of one Christian example can be felt in a union, 
certainly the force of many Christian examples will be 
more surely and widely felt. For another thing, the 
individual, acting alone, with the best of intentions, 
is in no position to marshal forces against a well organ- 
ized enemy; he is a single soldier facing an army. 
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Individual action is brave, but ineffectual, and frus- 
trating. Indeed, if individual Catholic unionists had 
not realized the futility of such single-handed combat, 
they would not have organized, as they have, in the 
Association of Catholic Trade Uninists. The success 
of the ACTU in stemming the influence of Commun- 
ism in the labor movement is the result of the com- 
bined sacrifices of many individuals—the fruit of team- 
work. 

There is a very practical reason for such group ac 
tion—the group is better equipped to gather informa- 
tion about the enemy, in this case, the Communists. 
The group is equipped to weigh this information, pool 
judgment on it and take counsel on plans for action. 

The necessity for correct information cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. Communists are trained in meth- 
ods of deception; they are expert at infiltration and the 
use of camouflage to conceal their real purposes. 

To keep track of these devices, the individual union 
ist must not only attend his own union meetings, but 
he must also keep up with Catholic activities in the 
labor movement, through labor schools conducted un- 
der Catholic auspices, through labor newspapers pub- 
lished by Catholic laymen, through membership in the 
ACTU. 

The Catholic Trade 
cently observed the tenth anniversary of its founding 
and in New York over 1,000 members attended a Com 
munion breakfast to mark the occasion. Speakers at 
the breakfast represented both the American Federa- 


Association of Unionists re- 


tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organ 
the ACTU as 


performing a great service “by helping labor to clean 


izations, and each side paid tribute to 


its own house” in its current campaign against Com 
munism in the ranks of organized labor. 

The individual Catholic unionist should look to these 
sources for help, guidance and encouragement. Through 
contact with them he will quickly learn that individual 
sniping is not the best way to stem Communism 

As he must look to the group for support, so must 
he also look to the home for support. The Catholic 
workingman and his wife, now happy and secure in 
their home and family, would do well to weigh the 
nuisance of union meetings against the future that 
their children may face should Communism in Amer 
ica gain the power it now holds in many parts of 
Europe. 


The Catholic woman may well ponder a few ques- 
tions: What is she doing to aid her husband fight Com- 


munism in his union? Is she encouraging him to at- 
tend every union meeting, to add the weight of his 
voice and vote to the cause of good unionism? 

Or is she making it difficult for him to give time to 
the union? She is the woman behind the man behind 
the vote. Is she really backing him, or is she holding 
him back ? 


UNUM SINT 
SHARING THE SECRET 
(Continued from page 103) 


prayer and of charity and of mutual kindness, who 
have never made a perverse choice against the truth 
to call them heretics would be to wound charity.” That 
this was no mere rhetorical flight of the truly eminent 
Victorian but rather a revealing of the maternal feel- 
ing of the Church today is attested by the fact that 
these very words of Manning were repeated by his 
latter-day successor Hinsley only a few years ago. 


Therefore, when I speak of the Church’s “horror” 
at the dalliance of some of her separated oriental sons 
in various non-Catholic camps it is in no sense to dis- 
parage the personal qualities and virtues of those fel- 
low-citizens of ours who have inherited the very in- 
definite tenets of these religious bodies from a now ob- 
scured past. The Church hates heresy, as Christ hated 
it, but loves the so-called “heretics” as children of her 
womb. Precisely because human beings are an almost 
incurably errant lot did the Good Shepherd appoint a 
Vicar-Shepherd to keep us in the Fold, or to go afield 
and look for us when we are lost. Neither Christ nor 
lis shepherd are at all surprised at the existence in this 
world of “dissidents” or “heretics’—Adam and Eve 
were both. But the tragedy recorded in Genesis is not 
more sad than the fact, that in this our day, children 
born again of the Second Adam, and from His Name 
calling themselves “Christians,” should flee from the 
sound of His Vicar’s voice. 

Our gathering in this great crypt tonight recalls great 
nights of old when Christianity was younger by many 
centuries. It is intended as a feast of love. Presiding 
over it is the Bishop of Phocea, successor of glorious 
prelates who adorned the early Councils of the Church 
by their piety and wisdom. This distinguished congre- 
gation assembled here, despite the inclemency of the 
night, comes not to perform a routine parish function, 
nor through a sense of time-honored obligation, but to 
give public evidence of loving interest in separated 
souls. We come to add our voices, strong or feeble, to 
Christ’s great prayer to His Father “that all may be 
one.” Elsewhere throughout the nation and the world 
others are “persevering in prayer,” unanimiter, in 
blessed unity of mind and heart. 

When the Most Pure Host is raised in blessing over 
us, our true Bond of Brotherhood, we shall ask our 
Anointed One to purify our souls of any animosities 
that may have accumulated there. And when our house 
is swept and put in order, once more we shall fling 
wide the door with a joyous welcome to those millions 
of our fellow-Christians who have wandered in far 
places—out of the reach of their Father’s voice, be- 
yond the orbit of their Mother’s arms. 
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Daniel O'Connell 








“He Thought Democracy, and It Rese” 


by Liam Brophy 


Century has passed since Daniel O’Connell, 
A Ireland’s liberator, died in Genoa, “the City of 

Columbus by the sea.” The century has been 
rich in great statesmen. It has been more prolific than 
any other century in eminent politicians and in the 
heroic efforts of small nations to win freedom from the 
oppression of the great. But while time has lent dis- 
enchantment to some who were considered immortal 
in their day, it has by no means lessened the fame of 
the liberator, for he stands above his contemporaries, 
and above many of those who came after him, in serene 
and gigantic eminence like that colossal round tower 
that tapers to the clouds above his grave in Glasnevin 
Cemetery. His heart he bequeathed to Rome, whither 
he was bound when death overtook him on the way, 
ind there it rests close to the living heart of the Church. 
hat was a most appropriate gesture, for he had spent 
himself to win freedom of worship for his fellow Irish 
Catholics, and remained, in spite of incessant bribery 
and brutality, a loyal and lion-hearted son of the 
Church. He had set himself three arduous tasks: to 
emancipate his fellow Irish Catholics from the civil 
disabilities and inhuman laws that crushed them, to 
unite Irishmen of every caste and creed into one strong 
nation, and to regain legislative independence for his 
nation. He succeeded splendidly in the first ambition, 
ind was partially successful in the second. In the 
third, however, he failed, and that failure filled his last 
days with bitter grief, which was augmented by the 
terrible Irish Famine of “Black Forty-Seven,” which 
lecimated his unhappy people by millions. 

To understand the magnitude of O’Connell’s fight 
and victories it will be necessary to recall the infamous 
penal laws framed for the slow destruction of the Irish 
Catholics. After the famous and fateful Battle of the 
Boyne, in which the English army under William of 
Orange defeated the Irish under the cowardly James 
Il, Ireland lay at the mercy of her conquerors. That 
hattle was as fraught with great consequences for Ire- 
land as Bunker Hill for America, though in vastly dif- 
fering ways. It was after the Boyne defeat that the 
famous remark was made by an Irish officer: “Change 





Daniel O’Connell 


kings and we will fight you again.” After the Boyne 
the Treaty of Limerick was signed, which, among vari- 
ous political liberties granted to the Irish, allowed them 
“such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are 
consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they enjoyed 
in the reign of King Charles the Second.” (Art. 1.) 
The English did not keep that treaty. The English 
Parliament enacted that no person should be allowed 
to sit in either of the two houses constituting the Irish 
Parliament unless he had taken the oath of supremacy 
to the English king as head of the Church, and signed 
a declaration against Transubstantiation. The servile 
Protestant Parliament in Dublin acceded to these de- 
mands. It went even further. In 1695 it passed (a) 
an Act depriving Catholics of the means of educating 
their children at home or abroad, (b) an Act forbid- 
ding Catholics to be in possession of arms, (c) an Act 
forbidding Catholics to be in possession of a horse 
worth more than £5, and (d) an Act banishing all 
Catholic priests and prelates. Other Acts were passed 
in the years 1704, 1709 and 1727, “to prevent the fur- 
ther growth of Popery,” and, by robbing the Irish 
Catholics of the municipal and parliamentary franchise, 
place all political and social power in the hands of the 
Protestant minority. 

Daniel O’Connell was born in the ominous year of 
the American War of Independence. This war indi- 
rectly brought about some slight measure of relief for 
the Irish, for it withdrew British troops from Irish 
garrisons, and it was realized by the English that many 
of the brave and capable soldiers who fought and de- 
feated them in America had been exiled there through 
their own brutal laws. The British bulldog had been 
playing the part of the dog in the manger with feroci- 
ous skill till it was whipped at Lexington. Thence- 
forth it would respect and even fawn on far-off foes. 
But Ireland was nearer, and the imperial jowl might 
slacken ever so little but it would not release its strangle 
hold. 

O’Connell received in France the education that was 
denied him at home, but his studies there were abruptly 
terminated by the French Revolution. He fled France 
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on the very day that Louis XVI was beheaded, and the 
sights he witnessed filled him with a horror for blood- 
shed which never left him. His close acquaintance with 
the Reign of Terror was one of the chief factors in 
determining his policy of moral, rather than physical, 
force. The 
()’Connell was wisely advised to enter the legal pro- 


Sar was reopened to Catholics in 1791. 


fession, for which all his talents suited him to perfec- 
tion, and he was duly called to the 
Bar in 1798, the vear of the great Re 
\fter the Rebellion had been 
the forces of the British 


bellion 
crushed by 
Crown an Act of Union was passed 
the 
Ireland was to be united 


Parliament whereby 


to England, 


by British 


and all 


to the 


Irishmen were made subjects 
Pitt had 
promised Emancipation to the Irish 
Catholics in return for their support 


English Monarch 


of the Union, but after the passing 
of the Act the promise was forgotten. 
In the meanwhile O’Connell had been 
rising to a position of prominence 
through his brilliant gifts of persuas- 
ive oratory, his inexhaustible moral, 
mental and physical energies, his Fa- 
hian tactics against his many enemies 
and his amazing skill in using the 
very law of his country’s foes to de- 
fend his countrymen from English 
justice. Hundreds of stories are told of his cool courage 
in the face of packed juries and “hanging judges,” of 
his ability to heap ridicule on the bewigged heads of 
pompous counsels and snatch patriots from the very 
noose of the gallows. He crossed swords with every 
English political leader of any importance, from Pitt 


and Wellington to Shrewsbury and Percival. From the 


great he won wholesome respect—Gladstone described 


him as the greatest popular leader the world has ever 
seen—and from the base he drew a terrible and bitter 
hatred that planned and plotted to destroy him. His 
enemies even contrived to maneuvre him into a duel 
with a crack marksman, but O’Connell shot him dead. 

The Irish Catholics had 
committee to “agitate” for justice, but they were so dis- 
spirited by long years of persecution and humiliated by 
the Ascendancy Class, as the loyalists were called, that 
their agitation never caused more than a mild tremor. 
The ineffectual committee was dissolved by the govern- 
ment 1812. When O’Connell entered the lists he 
founded a similar organization called the ‘Catholic 
Association,” which began by very determined demands 
for emancipation. One of the first speeches that O’Con- 
nell made as head of the association was delivered in 
praise of Bolivar, who had recently driven out the 
Spaniards from Peru. The parallel was not lost on his 
enthusiastic supporters—nor on the British Govern- 
A systematic persecution of O’Connell was be- 


formed themselves into a 


in 


ment. 


O'Connell Monument in Dublin 
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gun and a bill was introduced to suppress the associa- 
tion. The resourceful liberator then founded the “As- 
sociation for Instruction,” which simply carried on the 
old business under a new name. 

In 1828 the British Parliament lifted the religion ban 
on all those who sought membership in that august in- 
It was now no longer necessary to be an 

Catho- 
debarred 


stitution 
Anglican to become a member of Parliament. 
subtly 
the test oath which still remained 


lics, however, were 
by 
in force and which included an oath 
against the Real Presence. O’Connell 
quickly seized advantage of his right 
He put himself forward 
for the County 


was returned by a huge majority. 


of election 
as candidate Clare 
and 
The liberator had declared during the 
election campaign that he would ab- 
solutely refuse to take the infamous 
oath the Eucharist. The 
country was on the verge of civil war 
and to prevent it Wellington and Peel 
brought in an act abolishing all politi- 
cal and civil restrictions on Catho- 
On April 13th, 1829, the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bill received the 
reluctant royal assent, a few days 
before O’Connell presented himself 
before the House of Commons. 
’Connell had won emancipation 
through moral force, but he was mistaken in thinking 
that England would release her grip on Ireland by the 
same gentle persuasion. Emancipation was granted be- 
cause it took nothing from her power. Like Stalin’s re- 
cent “recognition” of the Russian Orthodox Church, it 
even had a prestige advantage. He conducted “monster 
meetings” throughout Ireland for a bloodless agitation 
against the Union. When the British Government for- 
bade these meetings O'Connell advised his followers to 
submit. It seemed to many that a life of intense work 
had weakened him and that age had robbed him of his 
former fire and daring. The “Young Ireland Party” was 
formed on the lines of “Young Italy,” with the inten 
tion of winning by force of arms what could not be 
gained otherwise. The failure of his great ambition to 
free Ireland from foreign oppression and the ghastly 
effects of the great famine, which began in 1846, broke 
his heroic heart. As he felt the approach of death he 
resolved to visit Rome and there receive the blessing of 
the Holy Father, who had watched his career with pa- 
ternal interest and affection. The liberator had been a 
devout Catholic in spite of the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties imposed on his energies and time through his 
profession and the long three-fold struggle for Ireland. 
His private chaplain said Mass at nine o’clock each 
morning in his ancestral home of Derrynane, and he in- 
sisted that the whole menage should attend. He even 
contrived in his busy career, to write some tracts of an 


against 


lics 
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apologetic nature and refutations of Protestant attacks 
on the Eucharist. But he was nothing of a fanatic or 
bigot, for he enjoyed the esteem and friendship of 
many non-Catholics, especially Quakers, whom he in 
turn admired for their earnest simplicity. Crowds 
flocked to see him on his last earthly tour to the Eter- 
nal City. In Lyons the people bared their heads and 
knelt at the passing of “the great liberator of Ireland.” 
At Genoa his strength 

gave out, and, fortified by 


of rebellion in 1916, and achieved the great aim for 
which the liberator had striven. 

Of all the high tributes paid to his memory, none, 
perhaps, is more just than this final passage of Sean 
O’Faolain’s biography King of the Beggars: “What he 
gave us is hard to tell. Much good, much bad, but one 
thing was priceless—the principle of life as a democ- 
racy. He taught simple men to have pride, and he 
taught them how to fight. 
He gave them the elements 





the Last Rites, he died 
there on May 15th, 1847. 
Great funeral solemnities 
were observed in Genoa 
and Rome. The Supreme 
Pontiff himself, Pius IX, 
celebrated Requiem Mass 
for the liberator whom 
he had loved. His dy- 
ing wish was that his body 
should be sent to Ireland, 
his heart to Rome and his 
soul committed to his God. 

Like those great souls 
who differed from him in 
so many externals, Saint 
Francis of Assisi and 
Cardinal Newman, it 
seemed to O’Connell that 
his life had been a failure 
hecause he had fallen so 
far short of the high goal 
he had meant to achieve. 
But, as the Oratorian once 
wrote, “It is God’s plan 
that we should succeed by 
failure.” The liberator had 
not unified his country- 
men as he wished and he 
had failed completely to 
achieve the repeal of the 


odious Union. But by the Drinan is the brown thorn—a form of hawthorn 





emancipation he had so 


Deanta in Eirinn,—where Fermanagh’s valleys, 
Green through the mist of the Erne and the Bay, pire. He gave them disci- 
Spread to the edge of the bloom-bordered sallies, 
Thence to the Lough and the blue hills away; 
Eire the ancient, whose sages and singers 
Carried the light when our age was unborn,— 
Eire the young, on whose sunny slopes lingers 
Pearl of the drinan and gold of the morn. 


Deanta in Eirinn,—cream-satin-smooth, shining, on the 
Flawless and beautiful, molded with grace, 

Perfect and honest in lustre and lining, 

So is this little Belleek china vase. 

Here, by a rushing American river, 

Bordered with verdure of Michigan grass,— 
Wait,—the dew gleams, and the tender blades quiver! 
Did you see, maybe, a leprechaun pass? 


Deanta in Eirinn—the songs and the dreaming, 
Courage and sympathy, warm hearts and true, 
Faith unforgotten, and smiles brightly beaming, 
Came, gallant rivers, from Eire with you! 
Here, where our blent life rolls on like a river, 
Fed by the streamlets from many a place, 

Thanks to the Father, of all life the Giver, 

For “Made in Erin’s” strong strain in our race! did define and he did 


Deanta in Ririnn —“made in Treland.” 


of life — cleverness and 


Belleehk China the seeds of civilization. 


He brought honor to the 
simple folk of Ireland and 
he exposed the lie of em- 


pline and a great toler- 
ance, and between them he 
molded many _ divergent 
elements into something 
approaching a unity. He 
left an ineffaceable mark 
character of the 
Irish mind, so that no man 
after him has to accept its 
duality as a basic fact, and 
its ideals as a passion to 
be fanned at peril and con- 
trolled with difficulty. He 
is interesting in a hundred 
ways, but in no way more 
interesting than in this— 
that he was the greatest of 
all Irish realists who knew 
that if he could once de- 
fine he could create. He 


create. He thought a dem- 
ocracy and it rose. He de- 
fined himself and his peo- 
ple became him. He im- 
agined a future and the 


—Edith B. Spaulding. 








definitely achieved, he in- 

spired his people with 

courage and self-respect, and undid the calculated hu- 
miliation of the penal laws which aimed at demoraliz- 
ing the Catholics of Ireland. Though he was himself 
a confirmed pacifist, the enthusiasm which he aroused 
in the hearts of his people glowed brighter from gen- 
eration to generation till it blazed into the open fires 


road appeared. He left 

his successors nothing to 
do but to follow him.” His successors have indeed fol- 
lowed him, and so unconsciously do those who earnestly 
believe that every nation has the right to govern itself 
according to its own laws and traditions, upheld by the 
Four Freedoms as by the four supporting pillars of 
Democracy 


CRBC? 

















R. Alfred Bilmanis, Minister of Latvia to the 

United States, was received into the Catholic 

Church in Washington last month. Formerly 

a Lutheran, Dr. Bilmanis was baptized in the chapel 

at the Apostolic Delegation by Most Rev. Archbishop 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani., 

* * 


* * 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court affirming 
the right of Catholic school pupils to the same civil 
privileges as pupils attending public schools was taken 
A 
group of them have repeated a demand that the At- 
torney General make an investigation of Vatican activi- 
ties in the United States. In making this absurd de- 
mand the editors urged that the Department of Justice 
“make sure that Catholic parochial schools do not oper- 
ate as propaganda agencies of a foreign state, namely 
the Vatican State in violation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act.” 

The editors who signed the demand were Dr. Emory 
S. Bucke, Zions Herald; Dr. John W. Bradbury, 
Watchman Examiner; Dr. Stephen H. Frichtman, 
Christian Register; Dr. John R. Scotford, Advance, 


and Dr. Guy Emory Shipler, The Churchman. 


with ill grace by a number of Protestant editors. 


* * * * 


A proposal now under consideration to ordain women 
to the ministry in the Presbyterian Church, has aroused 
a storm of controversy among the clerical and lay ad- 
herents of that denomination. Speaking recently in the 
3roadway Presbyterian Church, New York, the rector, 
Rev. Dr. John H. McComb, declared that “women are 
not especially good at keeping other folks’ secrets, and 
that is one of the things a minister must do. Also, 
there has been a tendency on the part of men, wherever 
women have been given undue prominence in Christian 
work, to ‘let the women it’ 
Christian duty.” 


do and to neglect their 


* * * * 


At a Consistory held on March 10, Pope Pius XII 
accepted the report of the committee of fifteen Card- 
inals nominating for canonization five of those who 
have been beatified, namely: Giuseppe Cafasso of Tu- 
rin; Ludovico Grignon de Monfort, French founder of 
the Society of Mary; Michael Garicoits, French found- 
er of the Society of the Priests of Betharram; Cather- 
ine Laboure, French nun, and Nicholas de Flue, Swiss 
hermit. The final approval will be given at a public 
Consistory next month. 


* * * * 


The Jewish residents in Rome are subscribing to a 


ews and Views —— 





fund to erect a monument to Pope Pius XII which is 
to be erected in the Basilica of San Lorenzo, to com- 
memorate the action of the Holy Father in personally 
going to the aid of the people in the neighborhood of 
the Basilica when the area was bombed on June 19, 
1943. 


That the entire country is at last arounsed to the 
dangers inherent in the spread of Communism, already 
tolerated overlong, was made evident in the action of 
President Truman last month and the wide acclaim 
which followed its public announcement. An execu 
tive decree by the President put into effect a program 
calling for an investigation of the loyalty of all per- 
sons about to be employed in any department or agency 
of the executive branch of the Federal Government. 
The order also asked a check on present employes who 
have not already been investigated by the Federal Bur- 
eau of Investigation. Communists, it was indicated, 
will be the first to come under scrutiny. 


ist 


In Canada and England too, measures are being 
taken to weed out those who have wormed their way 
into the agencies of government to plant the termites of 
destruction to promote Communist ideals. 

Speaking to the fifty or more members of the New 
York State Society of Newspaper Editors at a lunch- 
eon on board the battleship U. S. S. North Carolina in 
New York on March 24, Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid 
declared that Communist infiltration is a greater dan- 
ger to the United States than the threat of the atom 
bomb. “As a matter of fact,” he said, “without the 
Communist danger and without Russia, this would be 
a pretty peaceful world.” 


a 


Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, first layman to be 
elected president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, speaking at a meeting of Protestant 
laymen in New York on March 24 told his audience 
that “the churches had fallen down badly” in their 
fundamental responsibility to further good human re- 
lations between labor and industry. 


* * + * 


Several hundred theological students, clergymen and 
educators attending the final session of the Institute for 
Religion and Social Studies in Boston last month, were 
given food for thought when the Dean of Yale Divin- 
ity School, Dr. Luther A. Weigle, declared that “pub- 
lic schools are not fulfilling their primary purpose of 
education for citizenship in American democracy be- 
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is¢ they maintain a policy of silence with respect to 
th in God.” 
lr. Weigle said that for more than two centuries the 
ublic schools had ample place for religion, but about 
100 years ago a process of secularization began which 
s led to the present almost complete exclusion of re- 
ion from public education. “It undertakes to launch 
e children on citizenship,” he continued, “in a democ- 
icv without equipping them 
with those inward controls of 
conscience and faith which 
ire necessary if democracy is 
he anything other than a 
welter of conflicting wills.” 


+ * * * 


The Holy Father could 
erve as a most effective 
mediator between disputing 
nations if the world were 
united in its acceptance of 
Christian principles, George 
Sokolsky, noted columnist 
and lecturer, told a group as- 
sembled at the Cincinnati 
club in Cincinnati on March 
1. He made this observation 
n answer to a question on 
this point from a member of 
the audience. 

The columnist recalled that 
for centuries it was the ac- 
cepted practice of Christian 
nations to appeal to the Pope in international disagree- 
ments. But the present Christian disunity and the even 
creater cleavage between Christian traditions and Marx- 
ist principles makes Papal mediation impossible, he 
said, emphasizing that the counsels of the Popes will 
not be heeded until all men recognize the moral order 
decreed by God. In outlining the traditions of the 
\Vestern world, he paid tribute to the contribution of 
St. Thomas Aquinas to organized thought. 


x * * * 


In the.-coming to America at the end of this month 
if His Eminence Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Secre- 
tarv of the Sacred Congregation of the Oriental 
Church, our country will receive a distinguished vis- 
itor. Cardinal Tisserant will attend celebrations mark- 
ing the 200th anniversary of Princeton University. He 
will be given an honorary Doctor of Literature degree 
by the university and will deliver two lectures on “By- 
zantine and Oriental Art” and “The Holy See and the 
Eastern Church.” 


x * * * 


In the death, on March 16, at the age of 65, of 
Most Rev. Thomas Henry McLaughlin, Bishop of Pat- 





His Eminence, Eugene Cardinal Tisserant 


erson, New Jersey, that State lost a public-spirited citi- 
zen and educator, and the Church a stalwart leader. 
Ordained to the priesthood at Innsbruck, Austria, in 
1904, he continued his studies there, receiving the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology in 1908. On his 
return to this country he served parishes in the New- 
ark Diocese until 1922 when he became president of 
Seton Hall College and rector of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Seminary. In 1935 
he was chosen titular Bishop 
of Nisa and Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Newark. He was ap- 
pointed Bishop of the Pater- 
son Diocese on Dec. 16, 1937. 


a oo 


The Apostolic Delegate 
has announced the following 
appointments by the Holy 
See: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Floyd 
L. Begin of Cleveland to be 
Titular Bishop of Sala and 
Auxiliary to Bishop Hoban 
of Cleveland. Right Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. McDon- 
ough to be Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Augustine, Fla. 

The Rev. Edward J. Kil- 
lion, S.SS.R., recently at- 
tached to the Church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, New 
York City, has been appoint- 
ed administrative director of 
1e Pontifical Emigration Office for Germany and Aus- 


t 


tria. A linguist with a fluent command of several 
languages, Father Killion served as an Army Chaplain 
in the recent war. In his new office he will have head- 
quarters in Frankfort on the Main, Germany, and will 
coordinate the activities of committees of nine differ- 
ent nationalities who are representing the Vatican in 
its relief work among the displaced people of Europe. 


That the wave of indignation aroused throughout the 
United States by the disgraceful trial and unjust incar- 
ceration of Archbishop Stepinac by the Communist 
government of Tito in Yugoslavia, has not subsided, but 
on the contrary, continues to gain greater strength, is 
evident by a resolution introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last month. 

In submitting the resolution, Representative Ross of 
New York declared that because of the urgency of the 
matter, Congress should be asked to have the imprison- 
ment of Archbishop Stepinac, “a violation of justice 
and offensive to all democratic ideals of freedom and 
fair play” referred forthwith for action to the United 
Nations. 


























IGHLIGHTING the spirit- 
ual activities at Saint Chris- 
topher’s Inn during Lent 
was a one week Mission held for the 
Brothers Christopher by Father 
Soniface, S. A. Each evening the 
men gathered in the chapel to hear 
the storv of the forgiveness and 
mercy of God retold, with special 
direction on how to live a virtuous 
life. The number of 
and Communions rose during the 


confessions 


Mission, testifying as to its good re- 
sults. A convert instruction class 
was formed at the end of the Mis- 
sion for those of the 
Christopher sincerely interested in 
the truths of the Catholic faith. This 
now functions under the capable di- 
rection of Father Vincent, S. A 


Jrothers 


* * * * 


At the invitation of the Most 
Reverend Martin Johnson, D. D., 
the Friars of the Atonement have 


accepted two new mission posts in 
the Diocese of Nelson, British Co- 
lumbia. Located on the westward 
slope of the Canadian Rockies, these 
missions will serve the needs of the 
scattered Catholics over a wide area 
and offer opportunities for mission- 
ary efforts among the unchurched 
non-Catholics of the district. The 
Church of the Sacred Heart, at 
Golden, British Columbia, is the 
central mission point for all stations 


on the Canadian Pacific between 
Revelstoke and the Great Divide, as 
well as along the Columbia Valley to 
Edgewater. The other mission cen- 
ter is at Windermere. Father Ber- 


nardine, S. A., who has_ labored 
among the Colored in North Caro- 
lina for several years past, and 


Father John Baptist, S. A., who has 
been responsible for the temporal 
upkeep of the buildings and grounds 
at the Motherhouse, have been as- 
signed to the Golden post. Father 
Agnellus, S. A., and Father Celes- 
tine, S. A., will undertake the new 
foundation at Windermere. 

A departure ceremony for our 


new missionaries to the northwest 
and for Father Frederick, S. A., 
who has been assigned to High 
Point, N. C., was held in the Little 


Flower Oratory on the evening of 
March 13. 
ated and preached on the theme of 
the missionary objectives of the So- 
ciety. Towards the twofold end of 
Church Unity and Missions the So- 
ciety of the 
pledged by its 


has been 
Father Founder, and 
at the present time the training of 
its students and brothers is being 
directed towards those ends. 


Atonement 


Even 
though the new missionary assign- 
ments lack the glamor of the foreign 
field, they are engaged in exactly the 
same type of work, the conversion 
and maintenance of the souls of men 


The Father Vicar offici-, 





in the Catholic faith. In God’s good 
time, the Society will have enough 
vocations properly trained to answer 
the piteous call of souls in the world 
of paganism, but in the meantime 
there remains much that can be done 
on the North American continent 
Father Vicar impressed upon the 
gathering of Friars and students 
their obligations to be mindful of 
the work of their missionaries in 
prayer and deed, pointing out that 
the spiritual results of their work 
would depend in large measure on 
such assistance. 


This most recent expansion of the 
work of the 
Fathers serves to emphasize the fact 


mission (sravmoor 
that there is an ever-present need 
Tor laborers to cultivate the Lord’s 
Vineyard and gather in the harvest 
of souls, not only in pagan lands, 
many parts of the New 
World, north, south, east and west. 


but in 


Many young men are moved by an 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit to 
consecrate their life and talents to 
the service of God, but the develop- 
ment of their holy vocation and the 
necessity for a thorough training in 
the seminary to fit them for the di- 
vine work of leading souls to God, 
is at times retarded by human ob- 


stacles, such as lack of financial 
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means to meet the normal expenses 
if the years devoted to study. Here 
it Graymoor, however, we have 
been most signally blessed by Di- 
vine Providence in favoring us with 
the assistance of charitable benefac- 
tors in the support of many poor 
students who are zealous for God's 
service. Without such aid from 
friends who contribute to our vari- 
ous Burse Funds or the Students’ 
Bread Fund, as listed each month 
in Tue Lamp, we would most prob- 
ablv, by sheer financial necessity, be 
obliged to greatly curtail our accept 
ance of vocations to the religious 
life of our holy Institute. It fol- 
lows therefore that our gratitude to 
God and to those whom He inspires 
to aid us in our work, flows as a 
current of unceasing prayer. 


Contributions to our Students’ 
Bread Fund have been received 
from: 


J. S.. NX. Y., $20; J. C., $2; F. H., Mass., 
L. deR., N. Y., $1; C. S., Pa., $2; Mrs. $1; C. D. N. Y., $1; Mrs. D., Md, $3; 
1 


Mrs. E. M., O 
Mrs. M. P., N 
$1; Mrs. C. C., 
$2. Total, $90.0 


M. C., Ga. $1; D:. L., Pa. St; F. 
N. J.. $1; Mes. S., N. Y., $15; 
Kans., $2; E. W., Mich., $4; L. 
¥. 2:7. 6.0: 3,8; 5.6. 5. ¥ 


Bury 





Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 
€ 


The uneasy times through which we are passing has had the salutary 
effect of chastening the spirit and recalling many to a stronger and holier 
dependence on prayer to Almighty God in temporal as well as spiritual 
needs. That this is so is evident in the many petitions sent us for remem- 
brance in the Novenas of prayer constantly ascending to heaven at Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor, invoking through the beloved Saint of 
Padua, whom the Christ-Child so loved and honored, the benign favor of 
God the Father. 

God does, in His goodness, give us many, many temporal favors in 
answer to prayer; but our prayer must always carry the condition “if this 
is in accord with Thy Will and for my spiritual welfare.” 

Petitions for remembrance in our Perpetual Novena to Saint Anthony 
should be addressed: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Saint Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
was solemnly commemorated by a 
special High Mass on his feastday. 
In the evening, the traditional gau- 
deamus given by the students of 
Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 
was held at Saint Mary’s Hall, with 
the Sisters and their guests attend- 
ing. Under Father Ralph’s direc- 
tion, a dramatization of one of Lady 
Gregory’s plays, “The Rising of the 
Moon,” brought to the audience a 
glimpse of the soul of Ireland, 
stricken time and again by suffering 
but never losing sight of the real 
values, spiritual in nature. In ad- 
dition and in keeping with the fes- 
tive associations of Saint Patrick’s 
Day, the students presented the op- 
eretta “Trial by Jury” of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. For a relatively small 
group this was an ambitious effort, 
vet so well had it been practiced and 
rehearsed that it merited the vigor- 
ous applause of the community. 


The location of our Atonement 
Seminary, so convenient to the 
grounds of the Catholic University 
of America, with which it is affili- 
ated, provides our friars clerics 
with abundant cultural opportuni- 
ties, as well as frequent contact with 
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Sacred Heart: C.S., N. Y., $1 
M. W., N. Y., $1. Total, $4,415.98. 


$3,746.55. 
St. Joseph: Mrs. McG., N. Y 


$3,079.37 


$10; A. L., 
$1,857.20 


Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. T 


$1,849.55. 


Mass., $1. $805.95 


Father Baker: J. D., N. Y., $1 


D. C., $l. Total, $117.70 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Margaret of Scotland: Phila. Group, $2,123.59; Mrs. S., N. Y., $1 
Total, $5,000.00. (Completed Burse.) 


St. Francis of Assisi: A. L., Mich., $5; Mrs. O’ C., N. Y., 25« 


1; 2S. 8 
St. Jude: L. L., Pa., $2; Rev. A. A. N. Y., $4.7 
St. Anne: Mrs. R. P., Mass., $2; R 


Pius X: M. A. B., Nev., $10. Total, $2,208.95 
Little Flower: Mrs. A. V., Mass., $5; M. L., N. Y., $5; F. M., D.C, 
N. Y.. $1; Mrs. W., Ariz., $1; Mrs. C., N. Y., $1. Total, 


LN. J., $1. Total. $1,855.05. 
St. Christopher: Mrs. A. McC 1 


Fr. Paul, S. A.: E. T., N. Y., $2 $ 

Our Lady of the Atonement: M. F., N. Y., $2; Mrs. P 
Rev. A. A., N. Y., $4.75. Total, $1,399.69 

Miraculous Medal: G. McC., N. J., $10. Total, $ 

Infant of Prague: M. McG., N. Y., $200; M. K., Pa, 


St. Frances X. Cabrini: T. D., Mass., $1; P. C., N. Y., $8 


St. Anthony: A. C., N. Y., $5; F 
Pius XI: S. C., Conn., $4. Total, $50.60 


L. G., N. Y., $150; Mrs. D., Cal., $2; 
. Total, 
Total, $3,257.97. 


Total, $3,130.00 
Rev. A. A., N. Y., $4.75. Total, 


> 
5 


» m J Sls L. G, Comm. $1. Total, 


; R. J., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,470.00 


, Conn., $1; 


Total, $559.35 


; R. McG.,, 


M., N. Y., $15. Total, $84.80 








leaders of national importance. 
Among the speakers who have ad- 
dressed the University students re- 
cently has been Clare Booth Luce, 
whose penetrating opinions on inter- 
national problems have won_ her 
notable prestige, and whose story of 
her conversion to the Catholic faith 
has been cited as a model of clarity 
and thoroughness. An even greater 
distinction for the students of the 
University was the privilege of 
hearing His Eminence, Konrad 
Cardinal von Prevsing, Bishop of 
Berlin, during his visit to America. 
The thanks of the student body 
were tendered to His Eminence by 
Erater Tewis Furlan, S. A., in his 
capacity of president of the Catho- 
lic University Conference of Clerics 
and Religious, C. S. M. C. 
Speaking at the Atonement Sem- 


inary itself, Father John J. Cronin, 
S. S., recently outlined a plan of 
concerted action on the part of 
Catholics against the insidious pro- 
gram of Communism. Father Cro- 
nin is outstanding as a sociologist 
and economist, as well as an author- 
ity on the philosophy of Commun- 
ism. 
* * + * 

His Eminence, Nicholas Card- 
inal Canali officiated in the Church 
of Sant’ Onofrio on the Janiculum 
on Passion Sunday, and in his ca- 
pacity as President of the Pontifi- 
cal Commission for the government 
of Vatican City, formally entrusted 
the spiritual oversight of the church 
to the Friars of the 


Atonement. 
Sant’ Onofrio’s, it may be remem- 
bered, is an extra-territorial foun- 
dation, and though located within 





% 


the city of Rome, comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Vatican City. 


+ * * * 


Early in the morning of March 
14 a fire broke out in the chicker 
house on the grounds of the No 
vitiate at Saranac Lake. Although 
it was discovered almost at once, it 
was difficult to keep the flames in 
control. A heavy snowfall pre- 
vented the quick arrival of the town 
fire department, with the result that 
the two small buildings sheltering 
the chickens, together with a sup 
ply of feed, a new brooder and quite 
a few young chicks were lost. For 
tunately, however, no greater dam- 
age was done, and though the loss 
represented a fair outlay of funds, 
it is inconsequential compared to 
what might have happened had the 
flames made greater headway. 


* * * * 


Our readers will note in the re 
port of our Burse Funds on this 
page, the completion of the one 
named in honor of St. Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland. This is an ac- 
complishment in itself, but taken in 
conjunction with the fact that it 
represents the fourth Burse com- 
pleted at Graymoor by the members 
of the Guild of St. Margaret of 
Scotland, it becomes a real achieve- 
ment of which the organization may 
justly feel proud. To the members 
of the Guild the Friars of the 
Atonement publicly express here 
their grateful thanks for the con- 
sistent and generous help they have 
given over the years since they 
joined together on the initiative of 
one of their own “braw Scots,” now 
Father Colman, S. A., to promote 
the religious and cultural ideals of 
their Catholic heritage of which the 
good Queen of Scotland, St. Mar- 
garet, was such a shining exemplar. 

Our friends in and around the 
metropolitan area of New York will 
be welcomed at the eighth annual 
Charity Concert and Ball under the 
auspices of the Guild on Saturday 
evening, April 26. It will be held 
at Essex House, Casino-on-the- 
Park, South, New York City. 
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How many years is it since the 


hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 
i. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





reation of Adam and the dwelling 
f mankind on earth? 


—F. §., Toledo, Ohio readers, questions of a general 
nature of interest to all, are Bv the 


The Church through Holy Scrip- 
ure teaches that mankind came 
nto existence by creation which 
was freely performed by God. But 





For the convenience of our 


answered here. Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Decency which Catholics in the 
United States make each year? 
—J.K., Boston, Mass. 


Legion of Decency 
pledge Catholics promise to stay 
away from films which are inde- 
cent or which inculcate teaching 
contrary to faith or morals. This 








we are not given exact information 
is to when or where the creation 

ik place. We know, of course, that the creation of 
man took place after the creation of the stars, the plan- 
ets and other things in the universe. The study of re- 
mains found beneath the earth’s surface enables scien- 
tists to make various estimations as to how long ago 
man lived on earth. Thus implements made by man 
re found many feet below the Nile, and human remains 
can be identified in rock strata in various countries. Evi- 
dence from sources such as these indicate that man, who 
vas created to the image of God and could intelligently 
forge tools and dwellings for himself, first appeared on 
earth at least twenty thousand years ago. 

* * * ~ 
What is the Church's attitude towards hypnotism? 
—L. R., Chicago 

Hypnotism is a sin against God if it is associated 
with superstitious intentions or a false philosophy of 
life. It is often dangerous to health or morals. How- 
ever, for a good reason (as for the cure of certain ail- 
ments) hypnotism may be used provided that the 
physician is experienced and reliable and it is carried 
out without evil and irreligious intentions. 

ss o 2 
How does one get excused from the law of fasting? 
. J. O’R., Albany. 


In itself, the law of fasting, which permits only one 
full meal on a fast day, obliges all who have completed 
their twenty-first year and have not yet begun their 
sixtieth vear. People who are sick or convalescent, the 
poor, those who perform lab rious work, and in gen- 
eral those people whose work would be hindered or 
health endangered are excused from fasting. In case 
of doubt one may consult his pastor, who has the power 
to dispense from the fast. 


a Ae 


What binding force has the pledge of the Legion of 


pledge is a real promise binding in 
fidelity. Since it concerns a mat- 
ter so important—the preservation of truth and virtue— 
its fulfilment may often be a serious obligation binding 
under mortal sin. By attending a condemned movie one 
exposes himself to mortal sin which is the death of the 
soul. Besides, there is the danger of scandal to others, 
and this scandal would be given even in the case of pic- 
tures which are in Class B—that is, pictures classed as 
“objectionable in part.” The Legion of Decency has 
done a great deal towards making the film producers 
replace the many filthy and blasphemous pictures so 
common a few years ago with sound and wholesome 
drama and entertainment. 


* * * x 


Is it true that the prayers said after Low Mass—the 
three Hail Marys, etc.—are for the conversion of Rus- 
sia? —J.McD., N.Y. 


These prayers are said for the conversion of Russia. 
Many years ago they were said for the destruction of 
the evils of Spiritism, but Pope Pius XI in 1930 ord- 
ered that they be said for Russia’s conversion. It is 
mly today that many secular authorities are beginning 
to see the menace of Bolshevism but the Vicars of 
Christ, foreseeing the signs of the times, have long since 
urged the faithful to counteract the machinations of the 
devil by supplications to God. 


: Se Se 


How is the date of Easter determined? 
—R. M., N. Y. 
The Council of Nicaea (325) decreed that Easter 
should be observed on the Sunday which follows the 
first moon after the vernal (or Spring) equinox. Thus 
aster may be as early as March 22 or as late as April 
25. ‘The reason for this date is that Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion took place at the time of the Jewish Pasch, which 
was reckoned in a similar manner. 











The Eucharist: 


Our 


Life 


By Theodore C. P. Vermilye 


WHY IS THE EUCHARIST 
A SACRIFICE? 


HE Mass, or Eucharist, is 

unlike any other form of 

Christian worship, Catholic 
or Protestant. It excells all other 
Catholic services in dignity and im- 
portance; differs from all Protes- 
tant services in kind and intention. 
It is God-made: not man-made; 
social and communal: not individual 
and esoteric. It is divine because 
instituted by the divine Christ, as 
a part of His saving Sacrifice. It 
is propitiary because it again makes 
present and pleads that same Sacri- 
fice before God. At the same time, 
it makes present the Sacrifice with 
men; applies to them the effects of 
that Sacrifice. It is offered to God 
by the divine Priest-Victim, Jesus 
Christ, through His human “serv- 
ants and holy people”; His ordained 
priests and baptized laity. Because 
the Eucharist is divinely ordained, 
divinely offered, divinely indwelt 
and activated; because it is com- 
munal in offering and social in ef- 
fect, it is the only worship of 
obligation to the whole Christian 
Community: to you and to all 
Catholics, clerical and lay. 

The Eucharist is active: not pas- 
sive; objective: not subjective. It 
is the opposite of Protestant serv- 
ices, which are basically self-cen- 
tered, man-made, devoid of spiritual 
activity. These at best express peti- 
tion, the least form of 
prayer. The Eucharist is God-cen- 
tered, God-made and God-activated. 
Adoration of the Blessed Trinity is 
its primary objective, with petition 


generous 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the fourth, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











and intercession secondary, condi- 
tioned upon human _ acknowledg- 
ment of unworthiness and depend- 
ence. It is much more than prayer; 
it is an Act, a_ divine-human 
ACTION. 

The Eucharist, unlike all other 
types of Christian worship, not only 
says but DoErs; not only symbolizes 
but contains and conveys the life- 
giving Activity of the God-Man 
Jesus Christ, Whose divine Life and 
Power activate His Mystical Body, 
the Catholic Church. It is the mys- 
tical channel of the supernatural 
love of the Holy Trinity, validating 
and implementing the work of the 
Church. It is the effectual agent of 
that love: mutual as between each 
of the Three Persons; unitive as be- 
tween them and mankind, as well as 
of the love of men for God. This 
supernatural both manward 
and Godward, is conveyed “through 


love, 
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and with and in” the God-Man 
Jesus Christ, the divine-human link 
between God and man, Whose altar 
throne, the Cross, unifies our earthly 
altars with “the altar on high, be- 
fore the face of the divine Majesty”. 

The Eucharist is the social, com- 
munal, co-operative, mutual TRaNs- 
ACTION between God and man by 
means of which the Mystical Body 
continues to represent before the 
Holy Trinity, the supreme moment 
wherein Christ, in His human Body, 
presented the Supreme Sacrifice of 
Himself. By this one and eternal 
Sacrifice, man was spiritually 
cleansed, forgiven and restored to 
eternal life. 
living, 


The Eucharist is our 
eternal Memorial of that 
our active, co-operative 
Thanksgiving (Eucharist) for that 
event. It is also the Sign of God’s 
acceptance of Christ’s Sacrifice of 
Self for us, and of our self-sacri- 
fice with Him; our adoration, pen- 
ance and love. And it is the Means 
by which God communicates to us 


event; 


His forgiveness, love and grace. It 
is a living, supernatural exchange on 
the spiritual plane. 

Because of its unique character, 
its divine potency and its universal 
obligation, the Eucharist is superior 
to all other official, liturgical forms 
of Catholic worship. The Divine 
Office, Litanies, Processions, Bene- 
diction, Rosary, Stations and all of- 
ficial services are good and effec- 
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tive, because they are corporate wor- 
ship, performed by the Mystical 
Body; the highest and most meri- 
rious forms of vocal prayer. But 
hey remain forms of prayer only; 
their origin human, their application 
limited. They are not mysterious, 
supernatural exchanges between 
God and man. They are not en- 
dowed with the divine life and 
power of God. They are not, in 
any complete sense, the meeting 
place between heaven and earth. 
They are not our “Sacrifice of 
Praise and Thanksgiving”. They are 
not Christ’s “oblation of Himself,” 
by which He made “a full, perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” They are not our offering, 
re-presentation and pleading of “the 
pure Victim, the holy Victim, the 
all-perfect Victim,” Who obtained 
for us “eternal life and everlasting 
salvation”. They are not the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, identical with the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, which the 
Eucharist is. 

Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and some other Rites, while 
official and liturgical, do not con- 
stitute services of worship in the 
strict sense. As for non-liturgical 
forms of Catholic worship, such as 
the many “Devotions” and “No- 
venas,” comparison with the Sacred 
Liturgy is absurd. These mani- 
festations of popular piety are well- 
intentioned but leave much to be 
desired in tone, content, structure 
and method. ‘They fall far below 
the exalted standards of liturgical 
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Ad Easter 


(Communion) 


Here is His Peace; as sure and still 

As dreaming pines on lovely hill, 

Like star-spun songs of silvered Light, 

Breathlessly beautiful in the night. 

In the depths of the soul, felicity 

Sings like a bell in the heart of the Sea, 

Here is the rapture dawn must know 

At first faint tinge of morning’s glow. 
(Mystical Beauty—tolling bell 
Casting sacramental spell. . .) 

But ah, that moment, brief, Divine 

When His Face is mirrored in the Wine— 

The shadow woven above the Bread! 

Can you doubt that Love will raise the dead? 


—Stella Muse Whitehead 

















worship; the doctrinal and devo- 
tional norm of Holy Mother 
Church. Often emotional and self- 
centered, these lack the magnificent 
virility and simplicity of the Roman 
Liturgy. They display the same 
spirit of self-interest which is the 
dominant note of Protestant serv- 
ices. They cause us to forget that 
the ideal Christian worship was or- 
dained by Jesus Christ, with the 
words: “Do this, Eat, Drink, in 
memory of Me”; in thanksgiving 
for Christ’s life and death, His lov- 
ing Sacrifice for us. Catholic wor- 
ship of God must reflect and em- 
body the attitude of Christ toward 
the Father. Christlike charity and 
selflessness are its keynotes; the 
peace and power and love of Christ 
its enduring effects. Anything less 
is unworthy of God. 


The Eucharist, then, is the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, because it is the 
Christ-ordained One Offering (no 
matter how many times “re-pre- 
sented”) of the One Sacrifice of 
Christ. Because it is, on the evi- 
dence of Christ’s word, one with 
His One Sacrifice, it is all-powerful, 
meritorious and  propitiary. Its 
Victim is Christ; its Priest is Christ. 
It is the Symbolical and Sacras 
mental, the Memorial and Mystical 
enactment, before God and man, of 
the whole divine Act of Redemp- 
tion, begun in the Cenacle and 
finished upon the Cross. Because 
its Author is the Author of Life, the 
Creator of Activity, it is, by His 
divine fiat, filled with divine Life, 
activated by divine Power. The 
Eucharist is Christ’s Sacrifice and 
ours. The Eucharist is divine. 





ies. 





sinners alike. They have kept the Light of 
have kindled it on far-distant, pagan shores. 


Come, Follow Me! 





These words of Christ have been the inspiration to boys and young men for twenty centur- 
Those who have heard, and have followed, have become the heralds of Christ to saints and 
Faith burning brightly in the Christian world, and 
Through their ministry God has been glorified, the 
Church has made great strides, and the souls of men have been brought to their true home. 
The Friars of the Atonement urge young men who feel they have this call to write for de- 
tails as to fulfilling it in a Franciscan congregation, which has as its special vocation Church Unity 
and the Missions. Those interested should write to: 


FATHER BARTHOLOMEW, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison. N. Y. 
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Little Green Worm 


NGELA drooped over the 

evening newspaper and 

sighed. “M-m-m-m, Think 
of it! Mrs. Caronier-Tyler is enter- 
taining three hundred guests to- 
night at a garden party. A fete, it’s 
called, Bill.” 

“Think of that, now!” her hus- 
band remarked with sarcasm. “My 
heart flutters at the thought, my 
darling. And say, my stomach’s 
fluttering, too. Fluttering for want 
of something to eat, Angela,” he 
ended in his ordinary tone of voice. 
Ile passed through the living room 
and called back. “Angela! You 
haven't even put on the potatoes 
and vegetables yet. After that light 
meal we had at noon, [’m next door 
to starving.’ 

There was no answer from the 
screened porch where Angela sat. 

“Angela!” he said sharply. “Say, 
what’s the matter with you, any- 
how? Are you hypnotized by that 
idea of someone giving a garden 
party er what?” he demanded as 
he lunged out to the porch again. 
“T tell vou, I’m hungry. What are 
we going to eat—and when?” 

After a full moment, Angeia 
raised her eves. “Oh, Bill. I do 
wish we could move to the City. It 
isn’t as if we had any real ties here 
in Plainville to hold us. You know, 
no shop or business or anything. 
There’s simply nothing here for a 
forward-looking woman, Bill.’ 

“How'd it be to look forward to 
a meal, Angela? I hate to keep 
pressing the matter but I’m hungry. 
If you simply won’t get me some- 
thing to eat, I’m going down to the 
Mother’s Lunch.” 

Angela laughed and rose to her 
slim height which still lacked several! 
inches of her husband’s. “Now, 
sillee, don’t be sillee,”’ she said 


smilingly. “It was so horribly hot 
tonight I thought we’d just have 
some iced tea and maybe a lettuce 
and peanut butter sandwich each.” 


Bill strode through the house 
once more, this time going into the 
kitchen to pull open the door of the 
gleaming white refrigerator. ‘Ah, 
just fooling, eh?” he called back 
with some satisfaction creeping 
through his voice. ‘M-m-m, this is 
something like—cold meat loaf and 
fruit jello, eh? 

“Bill, don’t vou lav a finger on 
that! That’s the outfit I’m taking 
to the Soirée Lundi tonight.” 

“Soirée Lundi, my eye! I’m go- 


ing to take it right into my interior 
this very minute, Girl! Boy, is this 
good!” he mumbled as he took a 
fork and tasted the cold meat loaf 

“Bill, you—why, you've spoiled 
the loaf! And they always serve 
it right from the long silver plat 
ters, too. Bill—I—why, what will 
the ladies say ?” 

“Tf vou tell ‘em that all I was 
going to get to eat for the evening 
meal was a peanut butter and spin- 
ach—no, lettuce sandwich, I guess 
they'll ’most likely understand that 
I had to eat. Anyhow, whatever 
they think, if I can’t get one thing 
to eat, I'll have to make whatever 
I can find do, see? I’d rather have 
a juicy steak with some little onion 
curls all over the top amongst dabs 

f golden butter. Alongside, a little 
plate with a big baked potato 
wouldn’t go so bad but if they were 
just plain, mashed or whipped po- 
tatoes, I could manage. And if 
they happened to be crisp French 
fried potatoes, so much the better. 
This loaf stuff is all right for a 
snack but it isn’t what I'd choose.’ 

“You don’t care whether I make 
contacts and get ahead socially or 
not!” flared his wife. 

Placidly taking a_ tablespoonful 
of the jello he answered presently, 
“Well, it’s all right with me how 
far you go in this social stuff, just 


“as long as it doesn’t interfere with 


my meals. But when it comes to 
me going supperless just so’s the 





by 2. F Russell 


ladies of the Mardi Gras—aw, no, 
that’s not it—veah, now I get it— 
the ladies of the Soirée Lundi, eh? 
Yep, just so’s they can sink their 
teeth into my meat loaf and my 
fruit and nut jello—it’s all out, my 
girl. All out. Maybe they’ll have 
got their hubbies some supper and 
they won't be starving tonight.” 

Angela eyed her husband unbe 
lievingly. “Why, Bill. I never in 
all my life imagined that you could 
be so—so mean!” 

“Mean? I’m not mean. I’m 
hungry. I’ve been hungry for more’n 
a week now but there doesn’t seem 
to be anv use telling vou how hungry 
Tam. You go right along to your 
various meetings bearing cakes and 
cookies and hot dishes and_ cold 
dishes and what-not that makes my 
mouth water. Why, the fellows at 
the office tell me how lucky I am 
to have a wife who can cook the way 
vou do. Well, it may be lucky but 
it’s no luck for me if I can’t get 
enough to eat.” 

Angela set the remainder of the 
quivering meat loaf on the table in 
silence. Bill ate silently, pretending 
not to notice the tears in her eyes. 
When she was ready for her evening 
club he looked at her admiringly. 

“You look grand, Baby,” he said 
cheerfully, 

She burst out gaily at that. “Do 
I, Bill? Y’know, if we could go to 
the City, I’d get right into society 
with my looks and manners and all. 
If we were in Chicago tonight, we’d 
be at Mrs. Caronier-Tyler’s garden 
party. I suppose Charlotte’s there 
right now, maybe, helping put the 
little paper lanterns around on wires 
and all.” 

“Charlotte? Oh, you mean that 
Charlotte Lee who went from here 
to work in the Caronier-Tyler Mail 
Order House? Ah-ha-ha-ha! That’s 
a hot one, that is! Listen, Honey- 
girl!) Mrs. Caronier-Tyler wouldn’t 
even know Charlotte’s name. Things 
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“They're not any of them any prettier than I am,” she said to herself. 


are different in the City. It’s not 
that they’re snobby or anything like 
that. It’s just that their free hours 
wouldn’t coincide at all, nor their 
interests.” 

“Is that so? Weli, you let me 
tell vou something. Charlotte is a 
private secretary and draws forty- 
five dollars a week, see? Of course 
she’d be invited to all the society 
doings of Mr.  Caronier-Tyler’s 
wife ” ; 

Bill sighed. ‘Well, I’m sorry I 
said anything, Girlie. I wasn't try- 
ing to start a fight. I was only try- 
ing to make you contented here. 1 
have a good start in the office... .” 

“Start, nothing. You're office 
manager now. How much higher 
can you ever get? Tell me that? 
If we moved to the City vou might 
get to be head of—of almost any 
of those huge corporations. But no. 
You won’t try to get ahead—and 


me so willing to help you on the 
social end, too—you just want to 
move along around and around like 
a little green measuring worm on-a 
nasturtium plant.” 

“Like a little green worm on a 
nasturtium plant, eh?” Bill re- 
peated in amazement. 

But he was talking to the cool 
evening air. His wife was stepping 
lightly along the wide sidewalk to- 
wards the house three blocks away 
where the town’s intellectuals were 
meeting that evening. The mem- 
bers of the Soirée Lundi prided 
themselves on the fact that they re- 
quired no game of contract or auc- 
tion to pass their time. Nor did they 
listen to any speech or book review. 
It was an evening of intellectual 
conversation conducted by and for 
the members about intellectual inter- 
ests in the world of art, music, 
literature and, sometimes, society 
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doings of the great or near-great. 

Bill passed a restless evening. He 
heard the train come in at a quarter 
after ten. He heard Marsh Vaughn 
slam the screen door and run down 
the street to meet his wife, Milly. 
“I thought you were coming home 
on the midnight, Hon,” Marsh’s 
deep voice called to Milly. “It was 
so noisy in town and I got anxious 
to get home, Marsh. So I ag 
then their voices dwindled. Bill 
went to the telephone and _ put 
through a Long Distance. “Okay, 
sill. Sure, glad to,” said the voice 
at the other end of the wire a few 
moments later. But even then Bill 
seemed not to feel glad. 

He was, however, very glad when 
Milly Vaughn from -next door ran 
in at a little after half past ten. 

“Angela isn’t back yet, Milly. 
She'll be here in a few minutes. 
You'll wait?” Bill was anxious to 








ey 


Milly 


ose first 


there, anxious to have 
minutes of coolness 
part 
neighbor’s presence 

“Wait? Well, I should hope to 
say I'll wait,” laughed Milly gaily. 
“Sa-a-ay, | have a bit of news that’il 
knock Angela silly. Oh, Bill, what 
do vou think! When I was in town 
todav—hi, Angela!” 


few 


on Angela’s bridged by the 


Angela hurried up the three steps 
“Ah, 
eh? Have a 
good time in the City, Milly?” 


and opened the screen door, 
the traveller returned, 

Milly nodded. “You know I had 
that Jamp of glass to return to the 
mail order house ?” 

Angela nodded. 

“IT carried it in this morning be- 
cause I knew it would be 
to pack properly. When I was at 
the building I thought I’d ask about 
Charlotte. 
her 


so hard 


I couldn’t go in to see 
They don’t permit visitors te 
the employees unless it’s a tour of 
inspection. But, Angela! What do 
you think! She’s no private secre- 
tarv more’n I am! She was 
in a huge room filled with 
typists at desks. I saw her with my 
own And the girl who was 
they get 


any 


sitting 


eyes. 
] 


there said sixteen dollars 
Sixteen dol- 


a week and there she has been 


a week in that room. 
lars 
telling us that she was paid forty- 
five dollars. I don’t believe she ever 
goes to all those doings she tells us 
about. Do vou?” 

“I don’t know what to 
Angela replied slowly. 


think,” 

“She was at 
It seems that 
her uncle went to the City today and 
had to drive out here for some con- 
tracts tonight. 


the meeting tonight. 


They have the day- 
light saving time there so when he 
was ready to drive home, she was 
through work for the day. She 
came out with him and he’s to drive 
into town again at five in the morn- 
ing so she won't be late. I asked 
her if she wouldn’t have rather gone 
to Mrs. Caronier-Tyler’s garden 
party tonight and she acted rather 
strange about it. She said she didn’t 
care for those large affairs. There 
were three hundred invited, Milly. 
Sut on sixteen dollars a week 
maybe Charlotte wasn’t invited!” 
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it’d be all one 
to me,” Milly said gaily. “I wouldn’t 
live in the City if they gave me 


“Sixteen or sixty 


the place and fenced it in with red 
and white brick wall for good meas- 
Noise! And smoke and dust! 
Why, they don’t even sweep off the 
sidewalks. 
ing all over the place—old dusty, 
And the 
racket of the typewriters in the 
Charlotte works is 
you understand 
unless you stand there a minute and 
listen to it. Clack-clack-clack-clat- 
ter! I tell you, when the ten o’clock 
rattled off into the distance after I’d 
got off at the station, it just seemed 
like the last noisy finale of a Bach 


ure 
There were papers fly- 


vellowed newspapers 


room where 


something can’t 


score. I just stood looking around 
the street down there and smelling 
the delicious, fresh country smell. 
Yes, Marsh, I’m coming,” she called 
back to her husband who was whistl- 
ing the five-tone whistle he always 
used when he felt his wife had been 
away from him overlong. 


* * * * 


The next morning when Angela 
was piling the old newspapers on 
the shelf in the basement she found 
Lean- 
ing her chin on her hands, elbows 
propped securely by the shelf be- 
neath the window, 
wistfully at the 
drinking tea. Reading from right 
to left regarded the names, 
world-famous names, all of them. 

“They're not any of them any 
prettier than I am,” she said to her- 
self. 
city 


a brown rotogravure section. 


Angela stared 


society women 


she 


“If I could just be in a big 
someplace where I'd meet 
women like that, I’d have my picture 
in the roto section of the papers, 
Why not? And maybe I’d go 
on yachting trips around the world 
or play badminton or something. 
I’d have to learn to play golf, of 
course. 


too. 


All society women seem 
to play golf. But, shoot! A little 
bag of golf sticks and a couple of 
balls wouldn’t much. Well! 
For goodness’ sake, who are vou?” 


cost 


she asked aloud of the man staring 
down at her from the side driveway. 

“T’m the estimator, madame. I’ve 
been knocking at the front door and 


the back door for ten minutes and 


then your neighbor told me you 
might be down in the basement so 
1 looked in the basement windows.” 

Angela paid scant attention to his 
“Estimator? What do 


you estimate ?” 


last words. 


the decorations, madame 


owner wants to have the 


“For 
The new 
house decorated before he moves in, 
madame.” 

“Wait a 


stairs,” 


minute. I'll come up- 

Angela. <An_ instant 
later she stood at the back door, a 
pleasant smile on her lips. “Now, 
then, whose house are you looking 
for? You this 
been sold must 
wrong place.” 


said 


see, house hasn't 


You have 
He looked at the tiny book in 
“William King, 345 
Ridge Avenue, madame. That 1s 
this house, isn’t it?” 

Angela nodded uncertainly. 
why, 


his hand. 


“Wh- 


yes. Certainly. But we 
haven't sold the house.” 

“T have the order here, madame, 
to make the estimate and 
in the city office by five 
Here 


have it 
tonight. 
credentials if you 
think I’m not the proper person.” 


are my 


“Wait outside a moment until | 
telephone my husband,” said Angela. 
She hurried to the telephone and 
‘pWin> 

sill? 


Bill, there’s a man at the 


hastily gave Bill’s number. 
Why? 
door who says he wants to estimate 
the decorations for the 


house—he 
says the house has been sold...” 


“Sure, Don Porter bought it, 
darling. Y’ know he and his wife 
saw it that Sunday you went to Car- 
rington for the musicale. I called 
him long distance last night to let 
him know he could have it. The man 
is okay. Let him in. And if you 
have time this morning I wish you 
to draft a nice letter of resignation 
for me, will you? You're up on that 
society, polite stuff and nice Eng- 
lish and all.” 

“But, Bill! Listen—you didn’t 
say anything about selling the house 
last night or this morning .. . ” 

“Well, what was there to say?” 
Bill asked irritably. “You have 
been yelping about wanting to go 
to the City to live. I 


can’t live 
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wrangling all the time and starving. 
If vou want to go, we'll go.” 

“But I'll have to have time to 
hunt a house there before we move, 
Bill.” 

‘Don't talk foolishly, Angela. 
House! In the City! Why, a 
couple of furnished rooms will be 
all we can afford. Don’s buying the 
house furnished. I can’t talk any 

The girl’s waiting 
take some letters. I'll be home 





longer, Angela. 


m as usual.” 

Angela followed the estimator 

ut the house from room to room. 
In an especially-designed little book- 
let she saw him mark down every 
item: so many yards of wall-paper, 
so many vards of ceiling-paper, so 
nany quarts of varnish for the floor, 
thus-many gallons of enamel for the 

rs and woodwork. 

“Bill!” Angela burst out when 
her husband came home. “I don't 
inderstand all this. How did you 
happen to sell the house? Surely 
people don’t buy a house without 


king it over more carefully ... 

“Don Porter and I’ve known 
each other since the days we were 
in the fifth grade together. He 
knows when I tell him the furnace 
grates are good, they’re good, see? 
And they 
that day vou were at the musicale. 
Thought it was pretty cute.” 


looked over the house 


“And dirty,” muttered Angela, 
flushing. “I remember | sewed on 
my blue chiffon for a week before 
the musicale and I let the cleaning 
go entirely. But, Bill, about the 
house in the City...” 

“A house is entirely out of the 


question, Angela. You don’t seem 


to understand that living costs more 
than double in the cities. Even 
with what we both earn, we can’t 
afford anything more than a couple 
of furnished rooms or maybe a one- 
room fold-up flat.” 

“What -we both earn? You 
mean—you mean I’ll have to get a 
job?” she gasped uneasily. 

“Why not? One income won't 
keep us in the city. You can get a 
job clerking in a bakery or some- 
thing.” 

“But my whole idea in going to 
the City is to get into society, dis- 
play the talents I have...” broke 
in Angela. “Clerk in a bakery!” 

Bill shrugged and sat down at the 
table. He ate rapidly and looked 
up at length to ask, “Did you get 
that letter of resignation ready for 
me, Angela? I want the girl to type 
it this afternoon so I can give it to 
the boss before he leaves on his 
trip.” 

“Bill! I won't sell this house, 
do you understand me? I guess 
you can’t sell the house right over 
my head without my signature. And 
I shan’t sign, see?” she ended tri- 
umphantly. 

He regarded her doubtfully. 
“You—vou’re feeling well, Angela?” 
he asked gently. 

“Certainly, I’m feeling well,” she 
answered coldly. 

“T just thought that these sud- 
den changes of purpose might mean 
you were ill or—or something. Last 
night you wanted to go to the City; 
today you want to stay here.” 

“I’m going to stay here,” said 
Angela brokenly. “Oh, Bill, can’t 
you see what a miserable, wretched 


existence it would be for me—liv- 
ing in a couple of rooms and clerk- 
ing all day in a hot bakery? And 
you'd not get to come home at noon, 
maybe. And Milly would be far 
away. I’ve known Milly all my 
life, Bill. Couldn’t you tell Don 
Porter that we—that we don’t want 
to sell?” Angela’s voice was plead- 
ing now. 

Bill sat looking down at the table 
thoughtfully. “We-ell, I'll phone 
Don long distance and see if I can 
kind of squelch the whole business. 
It isn’t signed yet. I can call him— 
Hello, operator, get me Fairfax 
63007, Distance, will you 
please? Mr. Porter. Donald Ather- 
ton Porter, Clara, but he’s the head 
of the firm. They'll know him all 
. . Hello, Don?” he said a 
moment later. “Don, this is Bill 
speaking. Say, Don, I simply don’t 
know how to explain all this busi- 


Long 


right. 


ness to you over the phone but 
Angela—well, it seems she wants to 
stay right here. She doesn’t want 
to sell the house at all . . 
estimator was here this morning, 
Don. I'll pay for his trip and his 
.. I’m really 
I thought 
my wife wanted to go to the City 
Bites st 


° ves, ve yur 


time, of course, but 
sorry about this, Don. 


There was a chuckle at the other 
end of the telephone. “Cease, Pal. 
Don’t lay it on too thick or the 
little woman may guess. She might 
scent a mouse, so to speak, eh? 
Well, Pal, I’m glad I happened to 
have a salesman in the territory who 
could put over that little act for vou. 
It’s all in the know-how, eh? S'long, 
Bill.” 





correspondence. 
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By Stanley B. James 


HEN one reads the Psalm- 

ists and Prophets of Is- 

rael, and still more, the 
Gospels, one is struck again and 
again with the modernity of these 
writings. They seem written spe- 
cially for our own times. Yet, both 
the Old and New Testaments were 
produced, so far as concerns the 
human agents responsible, by men 
who were to a special degree im- 
mersed in the. conditions of their 
own age and wrote with an eye to 
the contemporary situation in which 
they and their readers found them- 
selves. Of course, the supreme ex- 
ample of this timeliness is that of 
Our Lord Himself. His teaching 
has primary reference to the con- 
ditions existing in Palestine in the 
particular age to which He belonged. 
He deliberately confined His minis- 
try to His own country and His own 
countrymen. If you were solely 
concerned to study the conditions of 
the Roman province in which He 
lived, the people’s way of life and 
the tendencies of their society, you 
would get a picture of these from 
His references to contemporary life 
which it would be hard to beat else- 
where. How well mirrored is the 
life of the Jewish peasantry of that 
period, its occupations, its religious 
outlook, the unrest caused by the 
Roman occupation and the ferment 
of messianic expectation! Yet His 
words, so closely related to con- 
temporary needs, have been found 
no less closely related to the require- 
ments of all succeeding ages. He is 
the universal Teacher Whose words 
are as relevant to the twentieth cen- 
turv as they were to the first. 

In a more superficial sense and 
in a lesser measure that is true of 
human genius generally. That un- 
traveled Englishman, William 
Shakespeare, who spoke only his 
own language, has become the poet 








and dramatist of peoples he never 
saw and is read and acted four cen- 
turies after his death as appreci- 
atively as in Elizabethan times. 

In the case of St. Francis, I think, 
there is a special relationship be- 
tween this saint of the twelfth and 
thirteen centuries and the period in 
which we are now living. No one 
who knows anything about the sub- 
ject would dispute the assertion that 
St. Francis was an unusual repre- 
sentative of his time. In him its 
spirit found full expression. That 
is why he “caught on” as we say. 
His movement could not have been 
so immediately and widely popular 
if his ideals had ‘been alien to the 
unspoken thought of his. genera- 
tion. He would have been num- 
bered among those lonely souls who 
have to wait till posterity can catch 
up with them and recognize their 
genius. We shall see this if we ex- 
amine more closely the character of 
the generation to which he belonged. 

Francis lived at the end of what 


is known as the Dark Age. Chris- 
tianity had had to struggle against 
the ancient paganism and the bar- 
barism that still existed in large 
parts of Europe. The leaders of the 
Church’s forces in this struggle 
were the monks. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it is no wonder that the 
Catholicism of that fierce epoch 
when the Faith was battling for its 
very life lacked the geniality which 
it later displayed. One of the mas- 
terminds which governed its thought 
was that of St. Augustine of Hip- 
po. With him, a distinguished 
French writer has said, “the human- 
ity of Christ remains in the back- 
ground.” The religious emphasis 
was on the transcendent holiness of 
God. The fight against a corrupt 
paganism and its culture was so se- 
vere that it was deemed best to 
avoid all contact with and knowledge 
of its literature and philosophy, so 
that there is something bleak and 
austere about the Catholicism of 
this Dark Age. It had not learned 
to delight in art as it did afterwards 
The time when Christianity de- 
scended into the market place and 
took delight in mystery and miracle 
plays was yet to come. The joyful 
celebration of Christmas with its 
pleasant and quaint customs was 
still in the future. The merriment 
we find in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and other medieval produc- 
tions could never have found ex- 
pression in that austere phase of 
Christendom. 

But a change was coming. A 
warmer current of air made itself 
felt. One may say that a spiritual 
thaw was taking place. The first 
signs were seen of what came to be 
called the Renaissance. Religion 
was showing more humanness. De- 
votion was finding that it could live 
with humor and that pleasantries 
were not necessarily wicked. Chris- 
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v was escaping from the shad- 
yws cast by oriental asceticism and 
beginning to take its part in the 
creation of a rich civilization. That 
was the moment when Francis Ber- 
nadone makes his appearance on the 
scene. Of him a great Catholic 
scholar, Christopher Dawson, has 
said: “It was in St. Francis of As- 
sisi that this new spiritual culture 
bore its final and most perfect fruit. 
He is the embodiment in flesh and 
blood of the new spirit of Western 
Christianity.” In his poetic genius 
(for he had the spirit of a genuine 
poet) and in his joyousness and love 
f nature, Francis reflected the 
temper of that changing time. In 
his character we read, as in a bar- 
meter, the indications of that thaw 
which was taking place in Chris- 
tendom., 

Between that age and our own 
twentieth century there is at least 
this point of contact: we live at a 
time when a new wave of humani- 
tarianism is passing through west- 
ern civilization. Disease is being 
fought with greater energy and all 
the resources of science. There is a 
world-wide campaign to overcome 
famine. Various forms of what 
calls itself Social Democracy are 
fighting for the rights of the com- 
mon man. A fierce reaction against 
the inhuman cruelties of totalitar- 
ian systems has stirred our genera- 
tion and evoked its deepest indig- 
nation. We are organized on a wide 
scale to make impossible a repeti- 
tion of those horrors of war which 
have formed so large a part of mod- 
ern experience. In all these and in 
other ways, our generation has 
shown its humanitarian sympathies. 

But while there is this point of 
contact, there is also a vast differ- 
ence between the humanitarianism 
of St. Francis and that which has 
been described as characteristic of 
our times. It is here that the saint 
proves his relevancy to our times. 
Up to a point, he speaks our lang- 
uage, shares our ideals and endorses 
our programs. That gives him a 
right to speak to us and correct 
what he sees lacking in our outlook. 
Because, as regards human inter- 





And hear Him whisper, 





What is There More Than This? 


What is there more than this—to know that He 
Will walk beside thee on the long, long way? 
“The Lord is with thee” .... softly, so softly, said 
In Nazareth upon a quiet day! 

How dazzling must the light have suddenly been, 
How clear a blue the ancient sky ....the sea... 
When Heaven’s splendor wrapped a garment bright 
About the fields and hills of Galilee! 


What is there more than this, for any heart, 

To know His hand is close when danger’s near? 
To feel His presence, when the storms blow wild, 
“Fear not, I am here!” 


—Blanche Yvonne Mosler 








ests, he is one of us, he should re- 
ceive special attention. And, in- 
deed, it may be said that, for this 
reason, he has won a_ popularity 
which is shared by but few Catholic 
saints. He can still get a hearing 
where, to other holy men, a deaf ear 
would be turned. Men and women 
far beyond the boundaries of his 
own communion confess their love 
for him, and that love gives him a 
rare advantage and opportunity. We 
shall be wise if we use that advan- 
tage and seize that opportunity to 
get a hearing for such criticisms of 
our generation as he is likely to 
offer. What would these criticisms 
be? 


In the first place, he would tell 
us, in his own characteristic man- 
ner, that it is only because we have 
one heavenly Father Who created 
us in His image and one Elder 
Brother, the Son of God Who be- 
came man, that real fellowship on 
earth is possible. He would warn 
us that social and international soli- 
darity based on the fact that we are 
animals of the same genus must col- 
lapse. In other words, he would in- 
sist that the family life between men 
must have a religious character and 
that, if conducted on a secular level, 
our efforts are doomed to fail. He 
would remind us that it was He 
Who created the wayside flowers, 
Who called attention to their beauty 
and that the hand which stroked the 
head of a child and blessed the lit- 
tle one was that of Omnipotence. 
All that familiar, human world in 


which Jesus moved was linked up 
by the presence in it of the Son of 
Man, he would say, with God. We 
must see our fellows in the light of 
the Divine creatorship and love be- 
fore we can realize their true dig- 
nity and worth. Apart from God, 
the human creature has no meaning 
and no value and all our talk about 
his “rights” is so much “hot air”. 
With what gentle irony the saint 
would assess the true value of the 
much trumpeted conferences and 
plans for a new world order which 
studiously leave Christ out of ac- 
count as if the business was none of 
His! 

Under Francis’ charming raillery 
we should see the insubstantiality 
of our optimism regarding the fu- 
ture of this world and, it is to be 
hoped, learn to seek abiding founda- 
tions for our idealism. 

And, secondly, our saint, most as- 
suredly, would have some hard 
things to say about the emphasis 
laid by our generation on material 
possessions as though it was by 
them that happiness was to be ob- 
tained and the purpose of life 
served. Once again he would re- 
mind us of the poverty in which 
lived and died the Greatest among 
men. If He Who is “very God” 
was sometimes hungry and had no- 
where to lay His head, is it wise, 
he would ask, to attach primary im- 
portance to food and housing. Echo- 
ing his Master, he would bid us seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His 


(Continued on page 128) 








The Thoughts of a Martyr 


By F. X. James Owens, S. 7. 


HAT 


a man condemned to die, 


are the thoughts of 


faced with unnatural, in- 
What are the 
thoughts and feelings of the hero 
of God, the 

with 


evitable destruction ? 


martvr, as he ap- 
wide open, 
the brink of 


proaches, eves 
and 


Eternity ? 


nearer nearer 


It was early afternoon and the 
great sun of India was releasing his 
vessel of fire, pouring it, as molten 
lead, onto the scorched earth. Not 
a leaf fluttered. Not the slightest 
breeze passed over the baked coun- 


All peaceful. All 
with the quiet that tells 


trv-side was 
was quiet; 
of the approach of some great storm 
tremendous 
moment in the drama of a life. 

India 
welcome 


or accompanies some 

The natives of Oriyus in 
had the 
refuge of sleep from the merciless 
mid-day sun. 


already sought 
The only activity that 
could be seen was a small band of 
brown-faced natives passing along 
the narrow, clay road that led from 
the village to the near-by river. A 
strange procession it was as it 
moved along its course, advancing 
slowly, almost unconsciously. 

The nucleus of the procession 
seemed to be a small group of na- 
tive Within their midst 
was a captive, deeply tanned, but 
obviously a white man. Gathered 
around, sympathizers and friends of 
the captive silently wept, their lips 
moving in quiet prayer. 


soldiers. 


The captive was John de Britto, 
Jesuit saint and martyr now, to be 
canonized this year. But on this 
still and stifling afternoon, he was a 
man drawing nearer and nearer the 
most critical moment of his exist- 
The tremendous final act of 
the drama of his life was about to 
be enacted—his death. He was flesh 
and blood, made up of the same 


ence. 


. 


He real- 
ized entirely the gravity, the great- 


fears and loves as all men 


ness, of the issue and deep down he 
trembled. Every thought that shot 
like a bullet into his brain shook his 
with the realization it 


very bones 


brought. 





April Magic 


This naked wood will bourgeon 
And laugh at winter grief, 

When April’s misty magic 
Thrills in each limb and leaf. 


This withered field will waken 
And mock the winds that pass, 

When April leans to whisper 
Her secrets to the grass. 


This weary heart of dreaming 
Will flout the jeers of men, 
When April comes with healing 

And lilacs bloom again. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 











really it! It 

like a dream. But it’s not! 
it! Oh, if my numbed 
would only grasp it! 
ments to live . 


“This is seems so 

This is 
faculties 
. mere mo- 
.. If it weren’t for 
. for heaven . 


Eternity ‘ .. for God. 


How much I really love this poor 
life. 


Here I am, poor, unknown 
missionary, cut off entirely from the 
world I knew . 
years. 


. and for so many 
And yet, how very real is 
that last thread that locks my heart 
with life, the lingering memories of 
other days so long ago, poignant 
with regret, but gloriously sweet; 
and all so vivid—now.” 

Thus his thoughts ran on; but 
were suddenly choked off as a brief 
but violent wave of fear pierced his 
nerves. The hilltop, customary 
scene of execution, had burst into 


view. How insignificant it appeared, 
a small and sun-baked knoll, over 
looking the lazy Pambarou River! 
And yet, unknown, unseen, all 
heaven thronged about this seem 
ingly unimportant hilltop in anx- 
ious expectation of the momentous 
event. The atmosphere of supreme 
crisis, an oppressive thing, almost a 
tangible thing, hovered over the en- 
tire scene. The blood 
burned and forced its wav through 
his veins. 

The small band 
few moments’ distance away. 
was 


captive’s 


Was now but a 
There 
little expression on the sweat 
the condemned man 


who knows the thoughts 


ing face of 
But 
feelings of those approaching the 
ordeal that will tear body and soul 
apart? What secret human 

saps the holy courage of living men 


dread 
about to become martyred saints? 
Though certain it is their thoughts 
are mostly of heaven, still is it 
probable too that quick glances back, 
swift flights of memory, steal un- 
desired yet wanted into their minds. 

Thus was it too, perhaps, with 
Father John de Britto. His thoughts 
drift back; and in a sweet, regret- 
ful moment he walks the peaceful 
ways of childhood, filled with cheer 
and joy. He serves once again as 
page of honor to Portugal’s king, 
and moves along the beautifully dec- 
orated streets of his native Lisbon. 
The relentless course of these re- 
membered years rushes on 
furiously even than did the actual 
ones. 


more 


Each vivid scene springs up, 
blotting out the scene before, crowd- 
ing it into the past as life’s each real 
succeeding vear had done. 

Years of the long-forgotten past 
rush by and all of life is seen at 
once in retrospect. The student’s 
years of arduous study for the 
priesthood, the missionary’s fare- 
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r life 


the missionary years of labor, 


to friends and loved 


nd weariness, of plague and 
e; his previous captivities, the 


s and nearness of death, all 
into his mind as time grows 
So laboriously lived, so 
gone, vears seem only min- 
ill time a fleeting hour. Life 
a moment, this moment that 
brings it to an end. 

Fach dryly uttered syllable of the 
customary death warrant drums in- 
to his unlistening ears. All lost to 
things of sense, he ponders the mo- 
mentary vision of his life still drift- 

vividly before him, and dreams 

life bevond and the world that 
lies across the unsailed sea of death. 
So mighty a thought, and yet quite 
simple, he reflects, to weigh in stim- 
ulating comparison this momentary 
space of time on earth with the ev- 
erlasting life of Eternity. 
The warrant, finished, slips  si- 

to the ground; a symbol of 
e condemned as life slips quietly 
The friends and 
converts of the missionary press in 
silent tears streaming from 
The expressionless eves 
of the executioner scan the blade of 
+} 


from his grasp. 


closer 


T eves. 


ie giant sword just unsheathed and 
flashing with the reflection of the 
afternoon sun. He moves forward 
with bold, business-like 
steps to the center of the hilltop. 
Already waiting there, kneeling in 


he hot sand, head and neck uncov- 


quickly 


ere], with a gentle smile playing 
sritto, hero 
and self-sacrificing man of God and 


upon his lips, John de 


Eternity, murmurs a farewell pravy- 
er at the sound of the approaching 
steps 
as the cool breezes 
relief to the sun- 
weary natives of Oriyur, and as men 
and] women all over the world went 
on about their living 


a 
Phat evening, 
began to bring 


g, working, play- 
ing, loving and suffering, that mo- 
mentary space of time was now for 
John de Britto, the tremendous life 


of everlasting happiness, Eternity. 


Note: John de Britto (1648-1693,) Portuguese 


Jesuit. lived, worked and died a martyr in India 
He 1s to be formally canonized on June 22nd of 
this vear (1947.) 





Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


MARY AND THE 

Elizabeth Hollister Frost 
$2.50. 

Mary is the Immaculate One and the 
Spinners are 
her childhood 
ments for exciting our interest in the 
unrevealed events of the childhood of 
the Mother of the Messias be plausi 
bility, the author has in this 


SPINNERS. By 
New York: 


Coward-McCann 


imaginary companions of 
If one of the require 


flavor 
some little volume woven a texture of 
detail concrete and realistic enough to 
witness 
taken 
Temple at Jerusalem when Mary was 
a child and a scene which actually did 
take place on the hillside at Bethlehem 
when Mary became the Mother of the 
God-Man 

With her little friends in the temple, 


allow the reader to scenes 


which may have place in the 


the Blessed Virgin learns to spin and 
blue 
and palm, kneel on the floor of caves, 
and ask to be chosen to be the Mother 
of the Messiah.” 
their 


“to put on gowns, wave willow 


They depart to lead 


several lives 3ut vears later, 


when they meet again, they discover 


that an event has taken place in Mary's 

"life which has changed the destiny of 
them all. This 3irth 
of the Savior. 


event was the 


The pages resound with Hebraic tra- 
dition and the overtones of messianic 
Catholic. 
Mrs. Frost treats the Blessed Mother 
She has ded 


icated the book to her own 


expectation. Though not a 
with profound devotion 
children 
“who first listened to the stories.” 
Catholic 


by this example to relate to their chil- 


mothers may be encouraged 


dren not so much the apocryphal 
stories with the 


Jesus and His Mother, but rather the 


connected lives of 
ever glorious story of the Virgin 


Mother and her Divine Son R. T 


* 


THINKING IT 
F. Woodlock 
McMullin 


OVER By Thomas 
New York: Declan X. 
$3.00 

More 
ulating 


than one hundred of the stim- 
articles which came from the 
Mr Woodlock and which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal for 
a period of fifteen years have been se- 
With 
doggedness of a 


pen of 


lected to make up this volume 
the faith and the 
mediaeval warrior he applied the sound 
principles of Catholic teaching to ev- 


ery besetting problem. In his columns 


he exposed the fundamental weak- 
nesses of liberalism, utilitarianism, 
Marxism, Communism, and Fascism 


with the same logic with which they 
have since been exposed on the radio 
by Monsignor Sheen. His hatred of 
these ism’s was based on their denial 
of man's dignity as a person created 
by God 


cause man is a person, an intelligent 


with inalienable rights 3e- 
being, his very nature demands truth 
and freedom for the exercise of his 
faculties and the attainment of his 
eternal destiny. Thus the State must 
protect and safeguard man’s religious, 
intellectual, and economic liberty. And 
totalitarianism, even in its most at- 
tractive dress, must be continually and 


perseveringly withstood 

We live in a period in which there 
is much talking and reading and writ- 
ing, but little thinking 
essays, coming from a man of 
reflection, and containing a wealth of 
quotation, will encourage many to take 


These pointed 
sound 


a stand on those fundamental prin- 
ciples which we have inherited from 
our great forbears and which it is our 
responsibility to hand on to our own 
children if they are to continue to live 


as free men x, *. 
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TALE OF A TROUBADOUR 


By Rev. Samuel Cummings, S. A. 
TEN CENTS 


Order from the GRAYMOOR PRESS, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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SAINT FRANCIS TODAY 
(Continued from page 125) 
justice, adding that, if we did this, 
the rest would follow, but that if we 
put secondary things first, then we 
should lose not only eternal life but 
even those earthly possessions for 
which we sacrificed our hopes of 

heaven. 

If St. Francis were to reappear, | 
think we should see him in a light 
somewhat different from that in 
which, in the past, he has been 
viewed. What has hitherto im- 
pressed men have been his gentle- 
ness, his charity, childlikeness, sim- 
plicity and spontaneity. The world 
generally—outside those who know 
him best—have accepted this con- 
ception of him and has sentimen- 
talized over the picture of Francis 
thus suggested. His popularity 
rests, to some extent, on a miscon- 
ception. He isgaccepted and eulo- 
gized by our generation because 
it is assumed that he represents an 
undogmatic religion, a _creedless 
Christianity, an outlook which con- 
siders decency and kindliness in our 
behavior as all-sufficient. Seen from 
that standpoint, I think St. Francis, 
were he to come amongst us, might 
administer a wholesome shock, for 
we should realize that, at the core 
of this charming and picturesque 
saint, was something hard. Observ- 
ers would talk about the “hand of 
iron in a velvet glove.” Our soft 
and sentimental humanitarians 
would register surprise that, after 
all, this delightful personality had 
not renounced the great creed of 
Christendom but that, on the con- 
trary, his strength was due to his 
utterly intransigent reaffirmation of 
that creed. Many of his modern ad- 
mirers would learn with a sense of 
pained disillusionment that this 
lover of freedom was a loyal mem 
ber of the Catholic Church and gave 
to its authority the same stern obed- 
ience that a soldier renders his com- 
mander. Yes, I think the modern 
world, were it permitted to see 
Francis at close quarters, would find 
him a somewhat harder proposition 
than it had imagined and learn to its 
astonishment that he was not only 
charming but also tough. 
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Requiesrant in Pare 


1k 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Msgr. Michael O'Reilly, Reverend 
Mother Polycarp, O. P. 


John Carberry, Angelina Robinson, 
Henry D. Farrell, Kate T. Whelan, 
Otto M. Scheidt, Sarah McEachen, Jo- 
hanna C. McCormick, Katherine and 
Ellen Brennan, Mary and Agnes Flan- 
nery, Robert Stack, Mary Rupp, Kath- 
erine McGowan, Nellie Bergen. John 
W. Terry, Rose J. Sala, Mrs. Lynch, 
Mrs. Ida Ried, Frank Franz, Mrs. 
Louis N. Kohl, Ovey Roy, Mrs. M. J 
Keegan, Richard B. Mathews, Agnes 
Renehan, Clara A. Hibline, Grace 
Daugherty, E. Norris Delahay, Mary 
Alice Cook, Irene Scheffenacher, John 
Burns, Ida Scheppy. Agnes Jackson, 
Katherine Murray, Max Schollhorn, 
Marie Brandle. Edward Miller, Louisa 
Miller, Mrs. George H. Dumas, James 
Reilly. Natt Nagle, Richard Nagle, 
Mary Nagle, James Geary, Mrs. Han- 
nah C. Desmond, Ida Goetz, Mary 
Sherry, Alice Rebecca Palmer, John 
Smith, Mrs. Maria Murphy, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Wallace, Mrs. Joseph W. Coffey, 
Alfred T. Moore, Eileen McGinn, Pat- 
rick Raymond Beckett, Mrs. Kathryn 
Ruthler, Alois Sellner, Mrs. Loretta 
Serafine, James A. McNulty, Charles 
Alexander, Mrs. Charles Alexander, 
Joseph Hebert, Philip Hebert, Lawr- 
ence A. Weisman, Thomas Francis 
jurke, Mary Genevieve Burke, John 
Patrick Corcoran, Mrs. Flora Strube, 
Nicholas Cox, Mary Scible, Mary Hul- 
derson, James Cassidy, Mrs. M. J. Kee- 
gan, Mary D. Carr, Mary S. Shanahan, 
Mary S. Roache, Florence M. Flack, 
Nicholas Kolb, Joseph ws Creaghan, 
Austin V. Creaghan, Frederick E. Boyd, 
Mrs. Maria Russell, Miss Eva Williams, 
Patrick Lynch, Frank Lynch, Kather- 
ine Gilgane, Mrs. Marietta Gonya, 
Isaac Gonya, Mrs. Roselie Gonya, 
Adelard Gonya, Elizabeth M. Hermann. 





Nouena 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 
REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 

















DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 
You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 
your soul to your Maker for 
judgment. (This you cannot 
help.) 
You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass, 

Cardinal Manning said: 
“It’s a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 

Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 


ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 
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THIS NIGHT CALLED DAY. | 


$2.00 
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THROUGH THE YEAR WITH 
CHRIST. <A book that should | 


easy react i! 


CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 


$1.00 


UNITED FOR FREEDOM, « 


Rev. Leo R. Ward, CS.¢ 


i t writings by 17 
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50 


DARK WAS THE WILDERNCSS, 


P. W. O'Grad i Dor 


$2.00 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. | Seumas MacManus 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


THE POPE’S PLAN FOR SO- 


CIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
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| HE Wl « Which one of these people gives the 
Pit l l * right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 





1. Easy to save! “I'm putting my money into 2. Plans for the future! “Ten years from 
U.S. Bonds because it's the easiest way for now, the money I'll get for my U.S. Bonds 
me to save a regular amount each week. So far, will help to send my kids to college, or buy 
I've saved $500 without missing the money!” our family a new home.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people gives the 
“right” reason—because there’s more 
than one right reason for buying 
U.S. Bonds. 

Whichever way you buy them 
through Payroll Savings, or your 
local bank or post office U.S. Bonds 
are the best investment you can 
make! 


3. Rainy day! “Maybe a rainy day's coming 
for me. Maybe it isn’t. But I am taking no 
chances. That's why I'm buying all the U.S. 
Bonds I canthrough my Payroll Savings Plan.” 
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